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VICES OF CONVERSATION. 
One of the most conspicuous vices of conversation is 
the habit by which some are characterised, of assent- 
mg too readily. They are full of yes, yes’s, and pre- 
cisely so’s, and are so eager to believe whatever is told, 
and to approve of any speculative doctrine that is ad- 
vanced, that it would be easy to make them sanction 
the wildest absurdity, or cause them to contradict 
themselves twice every five minutes, This fault arises 
from various causes. In some there is little mind, by 
which to test probability, and, at the same time, either 
a deficiency in self-respect, or a too powerful respect 
for others. They thus possess no means of resisting 
or challenging any thing that proceeds from other lips 
than theirown. In a second class, there might at 
one time be some small glimmering of mind ; but they 


‘are timid people, willing to do any thing or submit to 


any thing for a quiet life ; and having found, that, in 
the circumstances in which they were placed, they 
could not entertain an opinion of their own without 
being chidden for it, they have at length come to the 
resolution of granting every thing, and allowing every 
thing to be taken for granted. Then, « again, there is 
a large class, who, with considerable intellect to judge 
of the right, will, through indolence, or indifference 
to truth, allow any thing to be said in their presence, 


short, that all social and instructive conversation is 
at an end for the time, something of great importance 
being thus sacrificed for a trifle, which, after all, has 
not been attained. Equally odious is the habit of 
meeting every speculative opinion that is advanced 
with a prove that, Itis no doubt proper that all should 
be prepared to support the opinions they advance or 
hold; but it is equally clear, that, if every little matter 
in which we might chance to differ from others had 
to be explained to their satisfaction, conversation, in 
the sense of light and agreeable discourse, could not 
exist. 

A third vice in conversation is a tendency to ad- 
vance and maintain no views like those which the ge- 
nerality of men advance and maintain. Some people 
can think upon no subject as the bulk of mankind 
think. Whatever be the general disposition or tone 
of opinion at any time, they are quite in an opposite 
strain. They are always in the minority. In the 
things which mankind approve of, they see evils ; 
and in the things which mankind condemn, they see 
virtues, imperceptible to all other eyes but theirs. 
Small exceptions strike them much more forcibly than 
the general bearing of things ; and what they approve 
of, in one case, in the character of an exception, they 
will condemn in another when it becomes the rule. 


content if they only take a mental protest against it, 
and feel that they retain their own opinion still. From 
one or another of the three sources here enumerated, 
or a mixture of two or more of them, the vice of the 
Assenters, as they may be called, appears to arise ; in 
other words, no one can be guilty of this fault, without 
a deficiency in intellect, in manliness, or in integrity, 
or in all three. 

An equally conspicuous vice of conversation is that 
of perpetual dissent and challenging. In conversa- 
tion, we are not to expect every thing that is said, to 
be said with all the correctness that we look for in a 
book. The natural power of the human memory 
does not admit of perfect correctness, A moderate 
latitude is therefore to be allowed, even in matters of 
fact: it is enough, indeed, if the parties appear to 
speak with the wish of attaining truth and avoiding 
falsehood. In conversation, moreover, a freer range 
is to be allowed for speculation, than the modesty of 
print will perhaps allow of. A bold and discursive 
style serves to elicit new ideas, either in the speaker 
himself or in his associates ; and a bold and discursive 
style is therefore to be allowed. Against these rules, 
which seem to have been established by a censidera- 
tion of the general interest and conveniency, there is 
a perpetual chafing on the part of the class of con- 
versationists whom we shall call the Challengers. 
Some minute and perhaps indi*erent fact strikes the 
mind of such a person as not quite correct. “He calls 
it in question. The speaker necessarily intermits his 
discourse to defend it. A wrangling takes place, in 
which presently the whole company becomes engaged 
on different sides, though no one has any ground to 
proceed upon but vague recollections and suppositions 
of probability. Then occurs the phenomenon of six 
or eight full-grown men spending an hour or two in 
aimless, senseless disputing about a question of fact, 
which might be settled in a moment, if there were in 
the room socommon a book as an Almanack, or a Court- 
Guide, or Salmon’s Gazetteer, but which would be of 
no importance, though it could be ascertained with all 
the precision of an act of Parliament. To such dis- 
putes there is generally no termination buta bet. But 
even after that fool’s expedient has been resorted to, 
it generally happens that the minds of the disputants 
tingle so with the excitement of the recent contention, 
that they will go on arguing still, It is found, in 


For instance, they will dissent from the universal exe- 
cration of some monster of history, on the strength of 
the fact that he liked his children ; and, next minute, 
they will dissent from the pity which is expressed for 
a respectable man whose son has turned out ill, on 
the strength of the surmise that the lad was spoilt by 
the too fond love of his parent. In truth, they have 
no consistent principles. They are at no pains to 
ascertain the real merits of any thing. They think 
themselves judging, when they are only acting under 
the influence of a blind sentiment, the pride of sin- 
gularity. 

As an illustration of the Heterodoxists, as this class 
may be called, a little narrative may be here intro- 
duced, so as at once to enliven and to terminate the 
present paper. 

Last summer, finding that the duties of a studious 
profession had made some impression on my health, 
I retired for a few months to a furnished house about 
six miles from town, where a pleasant park, a fishing 
stream, and a few heathy mountains, seemed likely 
to afford me that recreation which was prescribed by 
my physician. Amongst the other pieasures which I 
here indulged in, was that of entertaining now and 
then one or two friends, who came either upon par- 
ticular or general invitation, and seldom staid with 
me for a shorter period than a day and two evenings. 
One afternoon, a young friend, for whose talents and 
amiable chara:ter I entertain great respect, paid me 
a visit, in company with an uncle of his, whom I had 
not long before seen in his house, and to whom I had 
expressed a hope that we should meet again. This 
gentleman, whose name was Major Roe, had spent 
half his life in India, and was now on the wrong side 
of sixty. Considering his age, his bulky figure, and 
the length of his walk, I feared that he was much 
fatigued, and therefore deemed it my duty to request 
that he would use his freedom with the parlour sofa, 
and ease his wearied frame, At the same time I rang 
the bell for refreshments. 

“Oh, quite hearty,” said my new guest; “never 
less fatigued in my life. Could not taste a drop of 
any thing. Do not at all wish to rest myself. In fact, 
feel quite able to walk ten miles farther.” 

To these declarations I could not but think that the 
appearance of the major gave small countenance, for 
not only was he covered with perspiration, but he ac- 


tually limped with at least one of his feet, if not with 
both. I mentioned that his walk had already been a 
long one, and that I rather feared he must have suf- 
fered a little from it. ‘ Six miles,” I said, “ was no 
small matter.” 

“ Oh, as for six miles, sir,” said he, “that is just 
what makes me feel so little fatigue. Always feel 
least fatigued when I walk a good way. Half a mile 
quite tires me; but when I go on to half a dozen, get 
as fresh as possible.” 

“ That is very strange,” said I, “and not what I 
should have expected. Short walks are usually thought 
the most refreshing, and long ones rather-exhausting.” 

“Ay, that is what you hypothetical gentlemen think. 
Always at your theories. I speak as I find by expe- 
rience. And allow me to tell you, an ounce of practice 
is at any time worth a ton of theory.” 

This he pronounced with an emphasis which seemed 
intended to put all further argument out of the 
question. I therefore contented myself with regard- 
ing the major as a character, and said no more upon 
the subject. Ere long, however, when the conver- 
sation had taken a different channel, the old gen- 
tleman, apparently without being aware of what he 
was doing, drew up his limbs upon the sofa, and as- 
sumed a horizontality of position which seemed by no 
means disagreeable to him. Soon after, the servant 
entered with wine, spirits, and water. 

“Now, major,” said I, “ you will take something 
to refresh you after your walk. Which liquor would 
you prefer 

“ Oh, no liquor for me but pure water. Wine and 
spirits very bad things after long walks, Water itself 
quite enough.” 

“ But water is said to be very dangerous when one 
is warm. A little spirits qualifies it delightfully, and 
saves all bad consequences.” 

“Quite a mistaken idea, sir. Water by itself is 
quite innocent, however warm one may be. Only be- 
comes dangerous when mixed with spirits.” 

“ That is quite in opposition to the common doc- 
trine.”” 

“ Ay, quite contrary to what you hypothetical gen- 
tlemen think, Never can keep from theorising. I 
walk by experience. And allow me to tell you, an 
ounce of practice is at any time worth a ton of theory.” 

Here concluded the discussion about alcohol in com- 
mixture with water, as the former discussion had ended, 
the proverbial superiority of practice to theory being 
totally irresistible. The major, in consistency with his 
extraordinary maxim, took a glass of water unmixed, 
which he seemed to enjoy very much, though I could 
not see him drink it without serious fears for his wel- 
fare. By and bye, however, when we were talking 
of something else, I observed him, as if unconsciously, 
take up the spirit bottle, and pour a tolerable modicum 
of its contents into the pristine fluid. The major, 
thought I, is inclined to correct at once his water and 
his doctrine. 

Nothing else worth mentioning occurred during the 
evening, which we spent in cheerful discourse; but 
next morning, when I visited the major in his own 
room, in order to supply him with some little articles 
necessary for his toilette, the following conversation 
took place :— 

“Good morning, major. Hope you found every 
thing comfortable. How have you slept ?” 

“Oh, very ill, very ill indeed. Did not sleep at 
all till an hour ago." 

“Sorry for that. I fear you must be unwell, 
ag the worse of the cold water you took yester. 

“ Quite well, quite well, Never better in my life, 
Always sleep worst when I am well.” 
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) “ That is very eo But, though well in health, 


you can scarcely be 
slumber,” 

Quite mistaken, Never was more fresh in my 
life. Always most refreshed when I sleep least. 
Sometimes a whole night, and very languid next 
morning. Sleep only half an hour, and rise as brisk 
as a bee,” 

“ How strange! I must say I should have expected 
quite the contrary result.” 

“ Ay, that’s the way with you hypothetical gentle- 
men. Always making up theories. I walk by expe- 
rience, and, you know, an ounce of practice is at any 
time worth a ton of theory.” 

In the course of the forenoon, the major walked out 
with me. The weather being cold, I put on my great- 
coat, and offered a cloak to my guest. This, however, 
he decidedly refused. 

Never wear cloaks, particularly in winter.” 

“ In winter ! why, that is the very time for a cloak.” 

Don’t like ’em, though.” 

“Would you not be warmer with one ?” 

“Quite the contrary. Always feel warmest with thin 
clothes. Used once to wear worsted stockings in winter, 
and cotton stockings in summer. Found myself al- 
ways cold with worsted, and always warm with cotton. 
Now wear cotton stockings in winter, and worsted 
stockings in summer, and always feel quite comfort- 
able. Great mistake to wear thick clothing. Very 
pernicious to health, Flannel a very bad thing— 
probably has killed more people than either fever or 
plague. I never wear any such thing.” 

*T am quite surprised to hear you say so. I have 
always looked upon thick clothing as both agreeable 
and healthful in winter.” 

“ Ay, that’s the way with you hypothetical gentle- 
men, Always theorising. I go by experience, and, 
as I said before, an ounce of practice is at any time 
worth a ton of theory.” . 

At dinner, the major ate very little, for which I ex- 

my regret, and a wish that he had had a 
tter 

“ Oh, perfectly good appetite.” 

“Why, then, tone an a little more ?” 

* Always eat little when I have a good appetite.” 

“ That is very strange! And when, then, do you 
eat heartily ?” 

“ Generally eat a goad dinner when I have a bad 
appetite. Once I begin, somehow I cannot well stop; 
and so, sometimes, take a very hearty dinner when I 
have no appetite at all,” 

“Indeed! The gastric juice must operate diffe- 
rently in you from other men.” 

“ Gastric juice !—that’s all theory, you know. You 
theoretical gentlemen are always supposing how things 
should be; but a grain of experience knocks your 
theories all to shivers. Let me tell you again, an 
ounce of practice is at any time worth a ton of theory.” 

I afterwards learned from his excellent nephew, 
that, in the course of our walk that forenoon, after 
I had left the party in order to attend to household 
business, the major, apparently in an agony of cold, 
had rushed into a neighbouring inn, and solaced him- 
self with not only a stiff bumper of brandy, but a bow] 
of hot peas-soup, almost enough to have been in itself 
a dinner. 

The evening setting in with a still bitterer degree 
of cold, I asked my guests if they thought a little 
more fire necessary. The younger gave an answer 
in the positive; but not sothe major. He, in his 
usual elliptical style, delivered himself as follows :— 

“ Room very comfortable, sir. Very cool and plea- 
sant. Large fires very bad, especially on cold nights. 
Seen people almost roast themselves. Room do very 
well, sir—or, if any thing, should be a little cooler.” 

“Why, major, you do not surely think a heated 
room more appropriate to summer than to winter ?” 

“T do, sir. In summer, does no harm at all. Room 
then warm at any rate. In winter, the heated air 
very pernicious. At home, keep only small fires in 
winter. Was once like you, though, and kept large 
fires, Felt it very bad, and left it quite off. Now feel 
always very comfortable.” 

“ And is it possible that you both dress light and 
keep small fires in winter? I would expect you to 
suffer greatly from the two habits together.” 

“ Ay, that's your theorising again. For my part, 
I have nothing but my own experience to guide me. 
I can say nothing for other people. Only I know 
very well, that an ounce of practice is at any time 
worth a ton of theory.” 

Here my younger guest, while secretly laughing at 
his uncle, interposed gravely with the remark, that he 
thought additional fuel decidedly necessary, though 
he had no objection to take the votes of the company 
upon the question. His own vote being for, and the 
major’s against, I settled the matter by acceding to 
the former proposition, so that the major had to give 
way. More coal was therefore brought, and I ,had 
the satisfaction of finding, in the course of the evening, 
that the elder of my guests was not more than enough 
discomposed by the blaze which soon sprung up before 
us, but that, on the contrary, if he made any move at 
all, it was rather fowards than from the fire-place. 

In the course of conversation, the subject of me- 
dicine came under notice. Here I found the major’s 
opinions more heterodox than upon any other subject. 
Contraries and antipathies were all in all with him. 
Cooling draughts to the ague, brandy to inflammation, 
heated air for fever, were among the least outrageous 


with your single hour's 


of his heresies. He was for large doses being given at 

first, and small doses afterwards. If three pills, or 
drops, or table-spoonfuls, were enough for an adult, 
at least six were necessary forachild. And still, when 
his nephew or myself expressed any difference of api- 
nien, he set it all down to theory, and defended him- 
self with his usual declaration as to the riorityof 
his ewn- experience over all the doctrinesof the learned. 
Some of the diseases usually supposed to be the most 
fatal, and the most difficult to treat, he made very 
light of. The cholera morbus, which was at that 
time raging in the next county, he declared to be—I 
shall not mince his language—a perfect humbug. 

“ Knew the cholera in India, sir. Quite a simple 
disease. Nothing contagious about it. All fright, 
sir. Doetors here very stupid—don’t know any 
thing about it. Old Dutton, surgeon of our corps, 
told me the real way of it. Could cure myself in five 
minutes, if it were to come my way. Nothing needed 
but to put the patient into a cold bath, with an ice 
nightcap on his head. That was Dutton’s way. 
Cured thousands, sir.” 

“Cold bath, did you say, major? I would suppose 
hot bathing best for such a disease, as the patient, 
when attacked, is usually cold enough already.” 

“* Ay, that’s what you theoretical gentlemen would 
suppose, But you know very well, an ounce of prac- 
tice is at any time worth a ton of theory.” 

Nothing further occurred during the evening, Find- 
ing much amusement in the strange character of my 
guest, I requested that he and his nephew would spend 
another day with me, and obtained their promise to 
do so. Next morning, however, as we were sitting 
at breakfast, my servant informed me, with marks of 
— alarm, that a person in the neighbouring village 

ad been seized during the night with the cholera mor- 
bus, and, though waited on by two physicians, had 
died in an hour, At this intelligence I observed the 
major look a little queer, as one sometimes does at a 
ceremonious party, when a fish-bone sticks in his 
throat. He did not now allude to the pestilence in the 
same terms as on the preceding evening ; nor did he 
express any regret at not having had an opportunity 
of recommending the treatment employed by his friend 
Dutton. At the conclusion of our meal, he informed 
me that he had, after all, recollected an engagement 
which would require his presence in town that day, so 
that he would be unable to accomplish his promise of 
Staying over another evening. So saying, he pro- 
ceeded to his room, packed up his few things, and, 
scarcely waiting to wish me a good morning, left my 
house in company with his nephew. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
Ir is a question of the deepest interest, how far the 
welfare of society requires the judicial sacrifice of 
human life, and in what manner the frequent exhibi- 
tion of capital punishments operates on the morals and 
dispositions of the people. All will agree that nothing 
short of necessity can justify the inflicting of so dread- 
ful a penalty as that of death; and it may be argued, 
that, if any other description of punishments can be 
shown to be as effectual for the repression of crime, 
the scaffold ought at once to be set aside. Let us in- 
quire what lessons experience—that best and most 
unerring of teachers—has given to the world on this 
important subject. 
It is now about two thousand five hundred years 
since Draco, the Athenian legislator, made a trial of 
the system of capital punishments on a very extensive 
scale. Hedecteed the penalty of death for all offences, 
and attempted to justify the enactment of laws so 
severe and indiseriminating, by saying, that, in his 
estimation, the smallest crimes deserved death, and 
he could find no severer punishment for the most 
heinous. We are, however, informed, that this un- 
sparing use of the executioner’s sword was not found 
to be, by any means, an effectual mode of preventing 
offences, and producing public virtue and tranquillity. 
On the contrary, during the period that the sanguinary 
laws of Draco continued in force, Athens was con- 
stantly distracted by the contests of factions, and was 
disgraced by numberless acts of outrage and crime. 
And on the abrogation of Draco’s statutes, by the il- 
lustrious Solon, and the substitution of a milder cri- 
minal code, by which no offence was punished capitally, 
except murder, the outrages, instead of increasing, 
were greatly diminished in number. If we turn from 
Athens to Rome, we shall find that the enactment of 
sanguinary laws was not more beneficial to the latter 
than to the former of these celebrated states, It has 
been observed by an able writer, that “ the laws of 
the Roman kings and the Twelve Tables of the Decem- 
viri, were full of cruel punishments, The Porcian 
law, which exempted all citizens from sentence of death, 
silently abrogated them all. In this period the re- 
pub.ic flourished, Under the emperors, severe punish- 
ments were revived, and then the empire fell.” 
During the ignorant ages which followed the de- 
struction of the Roman power, opportunities were 
not afforded of testing practically the comparative effi- 
ciency of mild and rigorous punishments. The destruc- 
tion, not the amendment of the offender, was what was 
aimed at by the legislators ; and, not contented with 
reckless denunciations of death, they in many cases 
added to the severity of that penalty, by inflicting it 


ifi the most painful and lingering manner. Time 
rolled on, and, after a long night of barbarism, the 
light of civilisation again dawned upon the world; the 

ings of humanity began to be audible amidst the 

ing din of violence; men became less fond of 
scenes of blood and carnage; and, occasionally, a 
solitary voice was raised for the mingling of mercy 
with justice in the punishment of criminals, In the 
early part of the sixteenth century, Sir Thomas More, 
the and virtuous Chancellor of England, re- 
commended the adoption of mild penal laws; although 
itis to be regretted, that, at a subsequent period of his 
life, religious zeal induced him to lend his countenance 
to the persecution, even to the death, of those who 
differed from him in opinion, 

Advancing to the middle of the last century, we find 
Judge Blackstone, in his Commentaries, ably advocat- 
ing the mitigation of the criminal code of England. 
Contemporary with Blackstone, flourished the Mar- 
quis of Beccaria, an Italian nobleman, who has done 
more than, perhaps, any other writer, with the 
tion of Bentham, to disseminate humane and enlight- 
ened views respecting criminal jurisprudence. His 
work, “On Crimes and Punishments,” attracted 
public attention to this important subject, and was 
powerfully instrumental in imbuing the minds of men 
with those sound and liberal principles which have 
since led to the mitigation, to a greater or less extent, 
of the penal laws of every civilised country in the 
world. He enforced the doctrines that unduly severe 
a spay must always be uncertain, and, therefore, 
ess fitted to deter men from the commission of offences, 
than milder but more certain penalties ; and that the 
reformation of society will be much less effectually 
promoted by the enactment of such rigorous laws as 
may inspire horror of the punishment of offences, than 
by educating the people in such a manner as to inspire 
them with horror of the offences themselves. 

In the seventy years which have elapsed since the 
days of Beccaria, his opinions have found a general 
sanction g many eminent statesmen and others, 
During the same period, important mitigations have 
been effected in the criminal laws of most countries 
in Europe and America, while in several, the punish- 
ment of death has been almost or altogether dis- 
continued, not only without injury to society, but mani- 
festly to its advantage. In Belgium and Tuscany, 
capital punishments have been practically abolished. 
In France they have been considerably diminished in 
frequency—the Code Napoleon made only siz offences 
capital, and it has, since 1830, been rendered still more 
mild. In Austria, none but traitors and murderers 
are punished with death; in Prussia and Holland, the 
penal laws are mild compared with those of Britain ; 
and inthe United States of America, very few crimes are 
— capitally. In our own country, many efforts 

ve been made to obtain a melioration of the cri- 
minal code, and, in several instances, these have been 
crowned with success ; nevertheless, the laws of Eng- 
land still continue to be more sanguinary than those 
of any other civilised country. If we compare the 
number of capital convictions in England and France, 
we shall find, that, in the former, they are nearly éen 
times as numerous as in the latter, although the popu- 
lation of France more than doubles that of England. It 
is scarcely necessary to mention, that the executions in 
England are far from exceeding those in France, in 
the same proportion as the capital convictions. Ne 
people, making the smallest pretensions to civilisation 
or Christian feeling, would permit the annual immo- 
lation of such a host of victims as the law demands ; 
and, consequently, not more than one in twenty or 
thirty of those on whom sentence of death is pro- 
nounced, is actually brought to the scaffold, the re- 
mainder being pardoned, or, in mitigation of their 
sentence, transp. rted beyond seas. According to this 
practice, a course cf crime is a game in which he who 
follows it calculates the chances in his favour, trusts 
to fortune to favour his enterprises, and, even after 
being captured, till the very last, hopes that some 
lucky circumstance—some redeeming feature in his 
case—will be the means of saving him from the gal- 
lows, Scoundrels, who for years carry on depreda- 
tions on the public, reckon « great deal on the glory 
of “cheating the hangman,” as they call it, Ani- 
mated with the spirit of adventure, like the reckless 
youth who is proud of showing off how ingeniously and 
safely he can tread on ice which no man in his senses 
would venture upon, they dash on with heedless indi!- 
ference in their career ; and if at length entrapped by 
the officers of the law, they look upon the circum- 
stance as only a piece of bad luck, which they hope 
will end no way seriously, The “example” of a poor 
wretch suffering on the scaffold is entirely thrown 
away upon the bulk of these depredators ; because 
they never in any instance apply the example to them- 
selves. ‘To them, the entire affair, as we say, is one 
of bad luck, and in these two words lies the whole phi- 
losophy of the question. 

All persons who, by actual observation, have investi- 
gated the working of the present system, must havecome 
to the deliberate conviction, that the mass of offenders 
ought not to be viewed in the light of criminals, but that 
of patients. Their condition, in reality, is little dif- 
ferent from that of an insane person, and they should 
be treated accordingly. To hang them, is positive 
folly and snocemerme When we look back from the 
present comparatively enlightened times to the age of 
darkness which prevailed at the middle and towards 
the end of last century, it is cheering to observe how 
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mildly the administration of justice is now conducted, 
thstanding all its faults. In the times to which 

we refer, the scaffold was in constant requisition, 
while the wretched sufferers were in many instances 
of that description of offenders who would now be sent 
for a month to the treadmill, or twenty-four hours to 
the lock-up-house. An affecting instance of this seve- 
rity is noticed in a speech of the Right Honourable 
Sir William Meredith, Baronet, in the House of Com- 
mons, May 13, 1777, in committee on a bill creating a 
new capital felony. It seems the shopkeepers of Lon- 
don had suffered considerably by the abstraction of 
goods from their counters and doorways, and, by way 
of protecting them, an act was framed and passed, in 
which it was made death to lift any thing off a coun- 
ter, with intent to steal, “ Under this act (said 
the Right Honourable member) one Mary Jones was 
executed, whose case I shall just mention; it was at 
the time that the press warrants were issued, on the 
alarm about the Falkland Islands, The woman's hus- 
band was pressed, their goods seized for some debt of 
his, and she, with two small children, turned into the 
streets a-begging. ’Tis a circumstance not to be for- 
gotten, that she was very young (under nineteen) and 
remarkably handsome. She went to a linen-draper’s 
shop, took some coarse linen off the counter, and 
slipped it under her cloak ; the shopman saw her, and 
she laid it down. For this she was hanged, Her de- 
fence was (I have the trial in my pocket), ‘ that she 
had lived in credit, and wanted for nothing, till a press- 
g came and stole her husband from her ; but since 
Sd she had no bed to lie on, nothing to give her 
children to eat, and they were almost naked ; and 
perhaps she might have done something wrong, for 
she hardly knew what she did.” The parish officers 
testified the truth of this story; but it seems there had 
been a good deal of shop-lifting about Ludgate—an 
example was thought necessary, and this woman was 
hanged for the comfort and satisfaction of some shop- 

keepers in Ludgate-street.”” 

A remarkable example of the benefits to be derived 
from the melioration of the system of punishments, 
is found in the case of Belgium. In that country, 
a gradual diminution of the number of executions 
was made during a considerable term of years, until 
at last the punishment of death was wholly dis- 
continued. The consequence has been, that, in pro- 
portion as capital punishments have become infrequent, 
offences have decreased; although it is not to be 
doubted that an improved state of public morals has 
joined in producing the result. The following is an 
abstract of returns relative to crimes and punishments, 
printed for the Belgian Chamber of Deputies :— 


various Other 
Periods. murder cap. crimes. 
5 Years ending 1804 235 158 
1809 88 82 70 
1814 7 49 
5 _ 1819 26 42 29 
5 1824 23 23 
5 ~ 1829 22 vw 40 
5 oa 1834 None 20 23 


The result of the abolition of the punishment of 
death for forgery, in our own country, in 1830, may 
be alluded to as another remarkable proof of the greater 
efficacy of mild than sanguinary laws, Formerly, few 
would give information of a forgery being committed on 
them, knowing that by doing so they should certainly 
bring a fellow-creature to the scaffold. Now that the 
penalty is not death, the same anxiety to hush up a case 
of forgery does not exist, an@ consequently there are 
few who would commit the crime, for fear of detection 
and the transportation which would follow. During 
the five years ending with 1826, 645 persons were 
committed in England and Wales for forgery, while 
during the five years ending with 1835, the committals 
were only 351. This is a result which speaks volumes 
for the improved tone of society, and the efficaciousness 
of a mild system of punishment. 

One of the most serious objections to capital punish- 
ments which could be urged, is the injury which the 
spectacle of executions does to the moral feelings of the 
people. In this respect, criminal executions may be 
classed with the gladiatorial combats of ancient Rome, 
the bull-fights of Spain, and the boxing-matches, badger- 
baitings, and cock-fightings of our own country, andall 
other exhibitions tending to familiarise the spectators 
with the sight of animal suffering, and thereby to per- 
petuate brutality asa feature of nationalmanners. That 
the sight of the judicial infliction of death is generally 
believed to have an injurious effect on the feelings, is 
evident from the circumstance, that almost all the middle 
and higher ranks of the community absent themselves 
from executions; the spectators on such occasions con- 
sisting, for the most part, of the lowest of the population. 
The public opinion of the nature of the lessons to be 
learned at the foot of the scaffold, may be inferred from 
the care with which every respectable parent prevents 
his children from witnessing an execution, and the 
feelings of displeasure with which the husband or the 
lover would learn that his wife or his mistress had 

present at such a scene. When it was last year 
proposed to change the place of execution in Edinburgh 
from a comparatively obscure part of the town, 
pavement of which was undergoing alterations, to 
the front of the county jail, which happens to be in 


one of the approaches to the New Town, the inhabi- 
tants of the latter district expressed as much repug- 
nance as they could have done against the erection of 
shambles in the centre of one of their finest squares. 


The consequences to the morals of the pupils of the 
High School were pointed out with expressions of the 
reatest alarm ; the depreciation of the finest property 
in the town was foretold; the disgust which nest 
unavoidably be experienced _ all the refined part of 
the population, was pathetically insisted on ; and, in 
short, so vehement was the remonstrance, that the pro- 
posal was abandoned. It was curious, on this occasion, 
to remark, that even the people connected with the 
old place of execution partook of the very same feel- 
ings, and expressed the greatest possible disappoint- 
ment when they learned that their locality was still to 
be degraded by such spectacles. All this was very 
natural, and highly creditable to those who objected 
to the exhibition of such scenes of death ; but why, we 
would ask, are executions still to take place, if the 
are to be regarded as something too horrible to loo 
upon, and hurried over in some obscure corner of the 
town, = the better classes may not have their feel- 
ings shocked by witnessing such disgusting scenes ? 
We are tonght thet the the 
criminal, not for the purpose of avenging the parties 
whom he has injured, but that others may be deterred, 
by the awful spectacle of his sufferings, from the com- 
mission of those offences which have subjected him to 
punishment ; and yet we have seen respectable por- 
tions of the community strenuously and indignantly 
resisting the proposal to exhibit among them those 
scenes of judicial death which are supposed to be in- 
dispensable for the welfare of society, and we find the 
public authorities altering the time of executions from 
the middle of the day, when the whole population 
might witness them, to an early hour in the morning, 
when comparatively few can be expected to attend. 
We cannot but regard these facts as tacit admissions 
on the part of the public, that, whatever may have 
been the utility of the scaffold in former and ruder 
riods, the time has arrived in which its exhibition 
is neither agreeable nor advantageous. 


THE WIDOW’S ORDEAL. 
[BY WASHINGTON IRVING. ] 

[We quote the following humorous tale of chivalry, by Washing- 

ton Irving, from the ‘* Magnolia,” for 1837—a popular Annual 
published by Bancroft, New York, and one of the best specimens 
of this kind of ornamental literature which we have seen issue 
from the United States. We have slightly abridged the matter 
to suit our pages. ] 
One of the most memorable cases of judicial combat 
we find in the annals of Spain, occurred at the bright 
commencement of the reign, and in the youthful and 
as yet glorious days of Roderick, the last of the Gothic 
kings, who subsequently tarnished his fame at home 
by his misdeeds, and finally lost his kingdom and his 
life in the disastrous battle which [in the year 711] 
gave up Spain a conquest to the Moors. The follow- 
ing is the story. 

There was, once upon a time, a certain duke of Lor- 
raine, who was acknowledged throughout his domains 
to be one of the wisest princes that ever lived. In fact, 
there was not any one measure that he adopted that 
did not astonish all his privy counsellors and gentle- 
men in attendance ; and he said so many witty things, 
and made such sensible speeches, that his high cham- 
berlain had his jaws dislocated from laughing with 
delight at the one, and gaping with wonder at the 
other. This very witty and exceedingly wise poten- 
tate lived for half a century in single blessedness, when 
his courtiers began to think it a great pity so wise and 
wealthy a prince should not have a child to inherit his 
talents and domains ; so they urged him most respect- 
fully to marry, for good of his estate, and the 
welfare of his subjects. 

He turned their advice over in his mind some four 
or five years, and then sending emissaries to all parts, 
he summoned to his court all the beautiful maidens in 
the land, who were ambitious of sharing a ducal crown. 
The court was soon crowded with beauties of all styles 
and complexions, from among whom he chose one in 
the earliest budding of her charms, and acknowledged 
by all the gentlemen to be unparalleled for grace and 
loveliness. The courtiers extolled the duke to the 
skies for making such a cheice, and considered it 
another proof of his great wisdom. ‘“‘ The duke,” 
said they, “ is waxing a little too old; the damsel, on 
the other hand, is a little too young ; if one is lacking 
in years, the other has a superabundance ; thus a want 
on one side is balanced by an excess on the other, and 
the result is a well-assorted marriage.” 

Unfortunately, the duke had no children, and, after 
being married a few years, he fell dangerously ill, and 
felt his end approaching. He looked with sorrowful 
eyes upon his young and tender spouse, who hung 
over him with tears and sobbings. “‘ Alas!” said he, 
“ tears are soon dried from youthful eyes, and sorrow 
lies lightly on a youthful heart. In a little while I 
shall be no more, and with another husband thou wilt 
forget him who has loved thee sotenderly.” “ Never! 
never !”’ cried the duchess. “ Never will I cleave to 
another! Alas, that my lord should think me capable 
of such inconstancy !” 

The worthy duke was soothed by her assurances ; 
for he could not endure the thoughts of giving her up 

even after he should be dead. Still he wished to have 
some pledge of her enduring constancy. “Far be it 
from me, my dearest wife,” said he, “ to control thee 


through a long life. A year and a day of strict fidelity 
will appease my troubled spirit. Promise to remain 


faithful to my memory for a year and a day, and I will 
die in peace.” 

The duchess made a solemn vow to that effect. 

The feelings of the duke were not yet satisfied. “‘ Safe 

bind, safe find,” thought he; so he made a will, in 

which he bequeathed to her all his domains, on con- 

dition of her remaining true to him for a year and a 

day after his decease; but should it appear, that, 

within that time, she had in any wise lapsed from her 

fidelity, the inheritance should go to his nephew, the 

lord of a neighbouring territory, Having made his 

will, the good duke died, and was buried. Scarcely 

was he in his tomb, when his nephew came to take 

possession, thinking, as his uncle had died without 

issue, that the domains would be devised to him of 
course. He was in a furious passion, however, when 

the will was produced, and the young widow was de- 

clared inheritor of the dukedom. As he was a violent, 

high-handed man, and one of the sturdiest knights in 

the land, fears were entertained that he might attempt 
to seize on the territories by force. He had, however, 

two bachelor uncles for bosom counsellors. These 
were two swaggering old cavaliers, who, having led 
loose and riotous lives, prided themselves upon know- 
ing the world, and being deeply experienced in human 
nature. They took their nephew aside. ‘‘ Prithee, 
man,” said they, “ be of good cheer. The duchess is 
young. She is now like a bird from a cage. Think 
you she will keep her vow? Impossible! Take our 
words for it—we know mankind, and, above all, wo- 
mankind. She cannot hold out for such a length of 
time ; it is not in womanhood— it is not in widowhood 
—we know it, and that’s enough.” 

The nephew was pleased with this counsel, and im- 
mediately placed spies round the duchess, and bribed 
several of her servants to keep a watch upon her, so 
that she could not take a single step, even from one 
apartment of her palace to another, without being ob- 
served. Never was young and beautiful widow ex- 
posed to so terrible an ordeal. The duchess was aware 
of the watch thus kept upon her. Though confident 
of her own rectitude, she knew that it is not enough 
for a woman to be virtuous—she must be above 
reach of slander. For the whole term of her proba- 
tion, therefore, she proclaimed a strict non-intercourse 
with the other sex. She had females for cabinet-minis- 
ters and chamberlains, through whom she transacted 
all her public and private concerns; and it is said 
that never were the affairs of the dukedom so adroitly 
administered. 

All males were rigorously excluded from the palace; 
she never went out of its precincts; and whenever she 
moved about its courts and gardens, she surrounded 
herself with a body-guard of young maids of honour, 
commanded by dames renowned for discretion, She 
slept in a bed without curtains, placed in the centre 
of a room illuminated by innumerable wax tapers. 
Four ancient spinsters, perfect dragons of watchful- 
ness, who only slept during the daytime, kept vigils 
throughout the night, seated in the four corners of the 
room on stools without backs or arms, and with seats 
cut in checquers of the hardest wood, to keep them 
from dozing. 

Thus wisely and warily did the young duchess con- 
duct herself for twelve long months, and Slander al- 
most bit her tongue off in despair at finding no room 
even for a surmise. Never was ordeal more burden- 
some, or more enduringly sustained. 

The year away. The last, odd day arrived, 
and a long, long day it was. It was the twenty-first 
of June, the longest day in the year. It seemed as if 
it would never come to an end. A thousand times 
did the duchess and her ladies watch the sun from the 
windows of the palace, as he slowly climbed the vault 
of heaven, and seemed still more slowly to roll down, 
They could not help expressing their wonder, now 
and then, why the duke should have tagged this su- 
prreanety day to the end of the year, as if three 

undred and sixty-five days were not sufficient to try 
and task the fidelity of any woman. It is the last 
grain that turns the scale—the Yast drop that over- 
flows the goblet—and the last moment of delay that 
exhausts the patience. By the time the sun sank be- 
low the horizon, the duchess was in a fidget that passed 
all bounds, and though several hours were yet to pass 
before the day regularly expired, she could not have 
remained those hours in durance to gain a ro 
crown, much less a ducal coronet. So she gave 
orders, and her palfrey, magnificently caparisoned, 
was brought into the courtyard of the castle, with 
palfreys for all her ladies in atteudance. In this wa) 
she sallied forth just as the sun had gone down. te 
was a mission of piety—a pilgrim cavalcade to a con- 
vent at the foot of a neighbouring mountain—to re- 
turn thanks to the blessed Virgin for having sustained 
her through this fearful ordeal, 

The orisons performed, the duchess and her ladies 
returned, ambling gently along the border of a forest, 
It was about that mellow hour of twilight when night 
and day are mingled, and all objects are indistinct, 
Suddenly some monstrous animal sprang from out a 
thicket, with fearful howlings. The whole female 
body-guard was thrown into confusion, and fled dif. 
ferent ways. It was some time before they recovered 
from their panic, and gathered once more together ; 
but the duchess was not to be found, The greatest 
anxiety was felt for her safety. The hazy mist of 
twilight had prevented their distinguishing perfectly 
the animal which had affrighted them. fone 


it a wolf, others a bear, others a wild man of the 
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woods. For upwards of an hour did they beleaguer 
the forest, without daring to venture in, and were on 
the point of giving up the duchess as torn to pieces 
and devoured, when, to their great joy, they beheld 
her advancing in the gloom, supported by a stately 
cavalier. 

He was a stranger mii, oe nobody knew. It 
was impossible to distinguish his countenance in the 
dark ; but all the ladies agreed that he was of a noble 
presence and captivating address, He had rescued 
the duchess from the very fangs of the monster, which, 
he assured the ladies, was neither a wolf, nor a bear, 
nor yet a wild man of the woods, but a veritable fiery 
dragon, a species of monster peculiarly hostile to beau- 
tiful females in the days of chivalry, and which all 
the efforts of knight-errantry had not been able to 
extirpate. 

The ladies crossed themselves when they heard of 
the danger from which they had escaped, and could 
not enough admire the gallantry of the cavalier. The 
duchess would fain have prevailed on her deliverer to 
accompany her to her court; but he had no time to 
spare, being a knight-errant, who had many adven- 
tures on hand, and many distressed damsels and afflicted 
widows to rescue and relieve in various parts of the 
country. Taking a respectful leave, therefore, he pur- 
sued his —— and the duchess and her train 
returned to the palace. Th hout the whole way, 
the ladies were unwearied in chanting the praises of 
the stranger knight; nay, many of them would will- 
ingly have incurred the danger of the dragon to have 
enjoyed the happy deliverance of the duchess. 

No sooner was the adventure of the wood made 
public, than a whirlwind was raised about the ears of 
the beautiful duchess. The blustering nephew of the 
deceased duke went about, armed to the teeth, witha 
swaggering uncle at each shoulder, ready to back him, 
and swore the duchess had forfeited her domain. It 
was in vain that she called all the saints, and angels, 
and her ladies in attendance into the bargain, to wit- 
ness that she had passed a year and a day of immacu- 
date fidelity. One fatal hour remained to be accounted 
for ; and upon this the nephew and his graceless uncles 
raised a contention, 

The matter was at length referred to a tribunal 
composed of all the dignitaries of the dukedom, and 
many and repeated consultations were held. The 
character of the duchess, throughout the year, was as 
bright and spotless as the moon in a cloudless night ; 
one fatal hour alone intervened to eclipse its bright- 
ness, Finding human sagacity incapable of dispelling 
the mystery, it was determined to leave the question 
to heaven ; or, in other words, to decide it by the or- 
deal of the sword—a sage tribunal in the age of chi- 
-valry. The nephew and his two bully uncles were to 
maintain their accusation in listed combat, and six 
months were allowed to the duchess to provide herself 
with three champions, to meet them in the field. 
Should she fail in this, or should her champions be 
vanquished, her honour would be considered as at- 
tainted, her fidelity as forfeit, and her dukedom would 
go to the nephew, as a matter of right. 

With this determination the duchess was fain to 
comply. Proclamations were accordingly made, and 
‘heralds sent to various parts ; but day after day, week 
after week, and month after month, elapsed, without 
any champion appearing to assert her loyalty through- 
out that darksome hour. The fair widow was reduced 
to despair, when tidings reached her of grand tourna- 
ments to be held at Toledo, in celebration of the nup- 
tials of Don Roderick, the last of the Gothic kings, 
with the Morisco princess Exilona. As a last resort, 
the duchess repaired to the Spanish court, to implore 
the gallantry of its assembled chivalry. 

The ancient city of Toledo was a scene of gorgeous 
revelry on the event of the royal nuptials, The 
youthful king, brave, ardent, and magnificent, and 
his lovely bride, beaming with all the radiant beauty 
of the East, were hailed with shouts and acclamations 
whenever they appeared. Their nobles vied with each 
other in the luxury of their attire, their splendid re- 
tinues, and prancing steeds; and the haughty dames 
of the court appeared in a blaze of jewels. 

In the midst of all this pageantry, the beautiful but 
afflicted duchess of Lorraine made her approach to the 
throne. She was dressed in black, and closely veiled ; 
fvur duennas of the most stayed and severe aspect, and 
six beautiful demoiselles, formed her female atten- 
tants. She was guarded by several very ancient, 
withered, and grey-beaded cavaliers ; and her train 
was borne by one of the most deformed and diminutive 
dwarfs in existence. Advancing to the foot of the 
throne, she knelt down, and throwing up her veil, 
revealed a countenance so beautiful, that half the cour- 
tlers present were ready to renounce their wives and 
mistresses, and devote demnbees to her service; but 
when she made known that she came in quest of 
champions to defend her fame, every cavalier pressed 
forward to offer his arm and sword, without inquiring 
into the merits of the case ; for it seemed clear that so 
beauteous a lady could have done nothing but what 
was right; and that, at any rate, she ht to be 
ye new in following the bent of her humours, 
whether right or wrong. 

Encouraged by euch gallant zeal, the duchess suf- 
fered herself wo be raised from the ground, and related 
the whole story of her distress. When she concluded, 
the king remained for some time silent, charmed by 
the music of her voice. At length, said he, “ Most 
beautiful duchess, were [ not a sovereign king, and 


bound in duty to my kingdom, I myself would put 
lance in rest to vindicate your cause; as it is, I here 
give full permission to my knights, and promise lists 
and a fair field, and that the contest s take place 
before the walls of Toledo, in presence of my assembled 
court,” 

As soon as the pleasure of the king was known, 
there was a strife among the cavaliers present, for the 
honour of the contest. It was decided by lot, and the 
successful candidates were objects of great envy, for 
every one was ambitious of finding favour in the eyes 
of the beautiful widow. Missives were sent, sum- 
moning the nephew and his two uncles to Toledo, to 
maintain their accusation, and a day was appointed 
for the combat. When the day arrived, all Toledo 
was in commotion at an early hour, The lists had 
been prepared in the usual place, just without the 
walls, at the foot of the rugged rocks on which the 
city is built, and on that beautiful meadow along the 
Tagus, known by the name of the King’s Garden. 
The populace had already assembled, each one eager 
to secure a favourable place ; the balconies were soon 
filled with the ladies of the court, clad in their richest 
attire, and bands of youthful knights splendidly armed, 
and decorated with their ladies’ devices, were managing 
their superbly caparisoned steeds about the field. The 
king at length came forth in state, accompanied by the 
queen, Exilona, They took their seats in a raised 
balcony, under a canopy of rich damask ; and, at sight 
of them, the people rent the air with acclamations. 

The nephew and his uncles now rode into the field, 
armed from top to toe, and followed by a train of cava- 
liers of their own roystering cast, great swearers and 
carousers, arrant swashbucklers, that went about with 
clanking armour and jingling spurs. When the people 
of Toledo beheld the vaunting and discourteous ap- 
pearance of these knights, they were more anxious 
than ever for the success of the gentle duchess ; but 
at the same time, the sturdy and stalwart frames of 
these warriors, showed that whoever won the victory 
— them, must do it at the cost of many a bitter 

ow. 

As the nephew and his riotous crew rode in at one 
side of the field, the fair widow appeared at the other, 
with her suite of grave grey-headed courtiers, her an- 
cient duennas and dainty demoiselles, and the little 
dwarf toiling along under the weight of her train. 
Every one made way for her as she passed, and blessed 
her beautiful face, and prayed for success to her cause. 
She took her seat in a lower balcony, not far from the 
sovereigns ; and her pale face, set off by her mourn- 
ing weeds, was as the moon, shining forth from among 
the clouds of night. . 

The trumpet sounded for the combat. The warriors 
were just entering the lists, when a stranger knight, 
armed in panoply, and followed by two pages and an 
esquire, came galloping into the field, and, riding up 
to the royal balcony, claimed the combat as a matter 
of right. ‘In me,” cried he, “ behold the cavalier 
who had the happiness to rescue the beautiful duchess 
from the peril of the forest, and the misfortune to 
bring on this grievous calumny, It was but re- 
cently, in the course of my errantry, that tidings of 
her wrongs have reached my ears, and I have urged 
hither at all speed, to stand forth in her vindication.” 

No sooner did the duchess hear the accents of the 
knight, than she r ised his voice, and joined her 
prayers with his that he might enter the lists. The 
difficulty was, to determine which of the three cham- 
pions already appointed should yield his place, each 
insisting on the honour of the combat. The stranger 
knight would have settled the point, by taking the 
whole contest upon himself ; but this the other knights 
would not permit. It was at length determined, as 
before, by lot, and the cavalier who lost the chance 
retired murmuring and disconsolate. 

The trumpets again sounded—the lists were opened. 
The arrogant nephew and his two drawcansir uncles 
appeared so completely cased in steel, that they and 
their steeds were like moving masses of iron. When 
they understood the stranger knight to be the seme 
that had rescued the duchess from her peril, they 
greeted him with the most boisterous derision. The 
only reply of the cavalier was, to put lance in rest, 
ond brace himself for the encounter. Needless is it to 
relate the particulars of a battle, which was like so 
many hundred combats that have been said and sung 
in prose and verse. Who is there but must have fore- 
seen the event of a contest, where heaven had to de- 
cide on the guilt or innocence of the most beautiful 
and immaculate of widows ? 

The sagacious reader, deeply read in this kind of 
judicial combats, can imagine the encounter of the 
graceless nephew and the stranger knight. He sees 
their concussion, man to man, and horse to horse, in 
mid career, and in that Sir Graceless hurled to the 
ground, and slain. He will not wonder that the as- 
sailants of the brawny uncles were less successful in 
their rude encounter ; but he will picture to himself 
the stranger spurring to their rescue, in the very cri- 
tical moment; he will see him transfixing one with 
his lance, and cleaving the other to the chine with a 
back stroke of his sword, thus leaving the trio of ac- 
cusers dead upon the field, and establishing the imma- 
culate fidelity of the duchess, and her title to the 
dukedom, beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The air rang with acclamations; nothing was heard 
but praises of the beauty and virtue of the duchess, 
and of the prowess of the stranger knight; but the 
public joy was still more increased when the champion 


raised his visor, and revealed the countenance of one 
of the bravest cavaliers in Spain, renowned for his 
gallantry in the service of the sex, who had long been 
absent in quest of similar adventures. 

That worthy knight, however, was severely wounded 
in the battle, and remained for a long time ill of his 
wounds. The lovely duchess, grateful for having 
twice owed her protection to his arm, attended him 
daily during his illness. A tender passion grew up 
between them, and she finally rewarded his gallantry 
by giving him her hand. 

heir nuptials were celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence. The present husband of the duchess found 
favour in the eyes of heaven, for their union was 
blessed with a numerous progeny—the daughters 
chaste and beauteous as their mother; the sons all 
stout and valiant as their sire, and all renowned, like 
— for relieving disconsolate damsels and desolate 
widows. 


PHENOMENA IN CONNECTION WITH 
WATER. 


‘ ALL fluids, except water, expand uniformly by an 


increase, and contract by a diminution, of tempera- 
ture, from their freezing to their boiling points. Water 
is subject to a different law, peculiar to itself. The 
anomaly is this: Like all other fluids, the volume of 
water contracts as its temperature is reduced, till it 
reaches 40 degrees of the common Fahrenheit thermo- 
meter ; but when the temperature is reduced below 
this point, the volume increases, so that the amount of 
its expansion is the same as if its temperature were 
elevated as many degrees above 40; that is, the volume 
of water is least, or its density is greatest, at 40 de- 
grees ; and at any temperature below 40, as at 35, its 
volume is the same as for a temperature as many 
degrees above 40, that is, at 45. 

When the surface of a body of water, whose tem- 
perature exceeds 40 degrees, is exposed to a lower 
temperature, the water at the surface, when its tem- 
perature is reduced in the least degree, becomes heavier 
than the water beneath, and it consequently descends, 
its place being now occupied by a stratum of higher 
temperature, which is next cooled down and descends 
like the former; and this process continues till the 
temperature of the whole mass is reduced to 40 de- 
grees. After the temperature has reached this point, 
the water at the surface becomes lighter than the sub- 
jacent mass, and it consequently remains stationary. 
When the temperature reaches 32 degrees, congelation 
takes place ; and as ice is lighter than water, it floats 
on the surface. From this circumstance the process 
of congelation is retarded; for the latent heat or 
caloric of the water which is in contact with the lower 
surface of the ice, evolved during congelation, instead 
of being — carried off by the atmosphere, as it 
would be were there no ice over it, must pass through 
the ice, which is a bad conductor of heat; and this 
circumstance consequently causes a delay in the pro- 
cess of congelation. Were it not for this evolution 
of latent caloric during congelation, and the buoyancy 
of ice, rivers would frequently be converted into one 
solid mass. 

The very remarkable circumstance, that water has a 
maximum density at the temperature of 40 degrees, and 
the other fact, that its volume is increased by congela- 
tion, explain-two mange kinds of pbenomena—the 
currents of the ocean, aNd the bursting of water-pipes 
and other similar occurrences during frost. We shall 
first give an account of the latter effects. When a vessel 
of moderate strength is filled with water, its expansion, 
when it is converted into ice, by exposure to a freezin, 
temperature, causes the vessel to burst. If the vesse 
is not brittle, but possessed of considerable tenacity, 
as a leaden water-pipe, the rupture will seldom be ob. 
served during the continuance of the frost while the 
water remains in a solid state, but it readily appears 
when thaw takes place, as the water is then forced 
out with a velocity corresponding to the vertical 
height of the column of water in the pipe. The fis- 
sures of rocks, too, are widened by the freezing of 
the water which may happen to lodge in them before 
frost ; and this process, therefore, is a powerful agent 
in the disintegration of rocks. Portions of steep banks, 
also, from a similar cause, tumble down after thaw ; 
for the moisture in them expands when frozen, and 
thus rends them to pieces, which, however, during the 
frost, are bound together as by cement, and fall down 
whenever thaw dissolves the moisture. On the same 
principle may be explained the mouldering of soils, 
which are turned over and exposed to the winter frosts, 
The moisture in it is frozen, which rends it into mi- 
nute portions, which remain firmly united during frost, 
but it crumbles down whenever thaw takes place. It 
may also be frequently observed, that footpaths, espe- 
cially when composed of a mixture of earth and gravel, 
are considerably raised during frost by the expansion 
of the frozen moisture in them, and they consequently 
become very soft after thaw. The husbandman is 
well acquainted with these effects, and takes advan- 
tage of them py turning up the soil, and thus ex 
ing it to the influence of the winter frosts, which 
easily produce effects that would otherwise require 6 
great amount of mere mechanical labour, however 
skilfully applied, to accomplish. 

The currents of the ocean may be explained on prin- 
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ciples the same as those that regulate the grext per- 
manent currents of the atmosphere; but, in the for- 
mer case, the currents are modified by the law which 
regulates the maximum density of water, and their 
directions are considerably altered by the variable 
depth of the sea and the irregular form of continents. 
ere the ocean extended over all the earth to an uni- 
form depth, thef, since the temperature of the state 
of maximum density, or 40 degrees, is the mean annual 
temperature for the latitude of 67, the density of the 
water of the ocean would be greatest in this latitude, 
and there would therefore be a current from this lati- 
tude towards the equator, at the bottom of the ocean, 
and in a westerly direction, like the trade-winds, and 
another from the equator at the surface towards this 
latitude in an easterly direction, like the upper current 
in the atmosphere. ‘The water in the polar regions 
being also lighter than in this latitude, there would 
be a current at the bottom of the sea, from this lati- 
tude, towards the pole, and in an easterly direction, 
for the motion of rotation at the latitude of 67 exceed- 
ing that at any point between it and the pole, the 
excess of this easterly motion would carry the cur- 
rent in an easterly direction ; and were it not for the 
resistances it would meet with to retard its motion, it 
would, in its progress towards the pole, describe a 
spiral curve around it. There would also be a current 
at the surface from the pole towards this latitude, 
which would move in a westerly direction, towards 
the latitude of 63. The cause of this westerly mo- 
tion is, that the current would, in its progress from 
the pole, acquire only gradually the increasing easterly 
motion of rotation of the earth’s surface, and, by the 
effect of its inertia, it would thus form a westerly 
current. From the irregular depth of the sea, how- 
ever, and also the irregular form of continents that 
interrupt these currents, they will be considerably 
modified. Notwithstanding these irregularities, this 
theory may, perhaps, explain the currents of the ocean 
better than any hitherto advanced. 


A FEW DAYS IN IRELAND. 

EIGHTH AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE, 
Tue ensuing day was one of almost uninterrupted 
travelling. We left Killarney after breakfast in the 
public car for Tralee, our bugleman giving us an ho- 
norary flourish on his instrument as we drove off, in 
gratitude for the fee of the previous day. After tra- 
versing twenty-four miles of very plain and boggy 
country, we reached Tralee, a town situated near one 
of the inlets of the sea on the west coast, and, like 
Clonmel, rapidly increasing under the influence of the 
export trade. There was here, as at the town last 
mentioned, considerable reason for congratulation, in 
the increase of general business, the improvement of 
the external aspect of the town, and the introduction 
of a taste for luxuries, all of which must be consi- 
dered as the results of the export trade, however we 
may regard the relation of that trade to the general 
condition of Ireland. While the central streets are 
perhaps more dirty, and less elegantly built, than those 
of the most of English county towns of the same 
size, there are some new ones, containing houses of the 
greatest desirable elegance, and very clean. Branches 
of the National and Provincial Banks of Ireland are 
flourishing here, and the trade of the town is expected 
to be improved by a canal which is in progress, con- 
necting the town with the sea, though it is said that 
a railway toa more distant point would have been 
cheaper and more effectual. 

In the course of our ramble through the streets, we 
observed the modest sign-board of a national school 
fixed upon the walls of a convent, and we applied 
for admittance. We were presently ushered into a 
large hall, containing a vast blage of female 
children, who, as in the former instance, were receiv- 
ing a gratuitous education in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and sewing, from the nuns. An inmate, of 
mature years and grave demeanour, politely acquainted 
us with the circumstances of the institution, and put 
a few of the children through certain lessons in read- 
ing and grammar in our presence. It was pleasing 
to find, that, even in this remote part of the em- 
pire, the intellectual mode of instruction had been 
in a great measure adopted. The children acquitted 
themselves extremely well, and appeared to have not 
only profited by the direct lessons of the school, but 
also by the example of the elegant style of elocution, 
and gentle and lady-like manners, held up to them by 
their mistresses. The ladies of this convent have 
kept school for many years, so that the children of sc- 
veral of their earlier pupils are now under their charge 
—a fact which speaks to the appreciation of education 
by the lower Irish, They teach four hundred pupils, 
with no reward but the consciousness of spending their 
lives in an humble endeavour to do good. Like the 
ladies at Kilkenny, they seemed anxious to impress 
upon us, that, so occupied, they could not be other- 
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wise than happy. Lately they have been relieved of 
some part of the expenses of the school, by an annual 
contribution of sixteen pounds and a few school- 
books from the National Board of Education, whose 
regulations they have accordingly adopted. The aid 
given by convents towards education in Ireland ap- 
pears to be very considerable. In Kilkenny we had 
found one, in which five hundred children were in- 
structed; at Tralee, we were now visiting one which 
gave instruction to four hundred ; and a friend men- 
tions that he lately visited one at Galway where the 
number of pupils was three hundred ; making twelve 
hundred children at three nunneries. 

The road from Tralee to Listowel lies through a 
tract of boggy land precisely resembling that which 
stretches betwixt Killarney and Tralee. From this 
country, we were informed, vast quantities of peat 
were dug, in order to be sent to Limerick and other 
places, for domestic purposes—for Ireland scarcely any 
where contains rocks higher in the geological series 
than the early limestones, and is therefure deficient 
in the mineral fuel which gives England so much of 
its glory. It was afterwards to us a curious sight to 
see long quays at Limerick, such as would in a British 
sea-port have been employed in loading and unloading 
very precious merchandise, used for no other purpose, 
apparently, than the debarkation of loads of peat, out 
of paltry vessels, hardly altogether decked over. From 
Listowel to the sea-port village of Tarbert, on the 
estuary of the Shannon, the country was better in soil, 
and more populous. On this road, some recent occur- 
rences in local politics had caused the starting of a 
car in the conservative interest, in opposition to one in 
the liberal interest, which had previously existed. We 
chanced to be in the conservative car, and some amuse- 
ment was afforded us by the good-humoured excite- 
ment which the two vehicles, as they rattled along toge- 
ther, produced amongst the people. Every where there 
was a flocking to doors and heads of lanes, to cheer 
the one car, and throw ridicule and obloquy upon the 
other ; while the lout, labouring with his spade in the 
bog, or his scythe in the meadow, would lean upon his 
implement for a minute, and exchange a significant 
grin with the driver. The two carmen kept up all 
the while an incessant battle of words, somewhat in 
the style of the “ flytings” of the old Scottish poets, 
calling each other’s cars “‘a hearse,” ‘‘a convict-cart,” 
and so forth. Occasionally, one would stop at a pub- 
lic-house for a dram ; after which his powers of ob- 
jurgation would for a while be observably stimulated, 
but would in time sink beneath those of his rival, who 
had perhaps been refreshing himself more recently. 
The only neutral parties were the boys, to whom it 
seemed quite a matter of indifference whether they 
could get themselves slung on at the back of the con- 
servative or the liberal vehicle. The people in this 
part of the country were much more wretchedly clothed 
than those of any other district we had seen. Some 
of the youngsters had scarcely a rag to cover them, 
One boy, who ran alongside of our car for half a 
mile, had positively no other article of attire than a 
ragged man’s coat, the skirts of which hung low be- 
hind, while his bare limbs got free play in front. Yet, 
notwithstanding rags, low vitality, and every other 
depressing circumstance in their condition, all seemed 
good-humoured and at ease. About an hour after 
nightfall, we arrived at Tarbert on the Shannon, and 
lodged ourselves in the hotel and room of which Mr 
Inglis speaks so favourably in his work on Iveland. 

It was not till next morning, when we walked out 
to a neighbouring height, that we obtained a view of 
the noble estuary of the noblest river in the home 
dominions of Britain. The name of Tarbert had 
already explained to us the situation of the town, for 
we were familiar with several places of the same ap- 
pellation in Scotland, all of which are situated upon 
necks of land, as this is. The isthmus in the present 
case projects into the estuary, so as nearly to meet a 
corresponding projection from the opposite coast, and 
leave only a passage of about a mile between, From 
the promontory adjacent to the village we obtained an 
extensive view up and down this grand inlet of the sea, 
on which, however, there appeared at the moment no 
craft above the character of a fishing-boat. If the 
sloping banks on each side had been covered with 
wood, we might have imagined ourselves looking upon 
some great American river, as yet reposing in the soli- 
tude of primeval nature, though destined, perhaps, in 
future ages, to facilitate the operations of a populous 
and important state, Nothing had as yet given us a 


more forcible impression of the surprising fact, that 


Ireland exists, in the nineteenth century, at the doors 
of Britain, in only the condition of capability. 

The most frequented road from Tarbert to Lime- 
rick, and that by which the public conveyances pro- 
ceed, leaves the bank of the Shannon at a considerable 
distance ; but we preferred taking our chance of hire 
cars upon a road which keeps close to the river nearly 
the whole way, in order that we might see as much as 
possible of this fine piece of water. While journey- 
ing along this road, we passed the fine place of Glynn, 
and the seat of Mr Spring Rice, and early in the fore- 
noon stopped for a new car at Askeyton—a poor 
village, but rendered interesting by the ruins of a 
grand old castle and an equally fine old abbey. At 
the abbey, according to a custom surprising in a conn- 
try where the domestic affections are so warm, a great 
number of skulls lay exposed in a corner, having been 
extruded from the burial-ground which surrounds the 
ancient church. A phrenologist would have rejoiced 
in so charming an opportunity of enriching his collee- 
tion of national crania. At Askeyton, the innkeeper 
had a good car, but was deficient in a horse. The 
only horse he could get for us belonged to a man who 
also had a car, and would not let the one without the 
other. We were of course obliged to take the car for 
which a horse could be got; but suchacar! Even four 
hundred miles from home, we felt ashamed to mount 
it. After all, there was a consoling circumstance, 
and one characteristic of this land of blunders and 
incongruities : we had, for this wretched tumble-down 
machine, by far the smartest driver we had as yet seen 
in Ireland—a neat little fellow, in an entire blue sur- 
tout, and a stock which kept up his facial line at an 
inclination of about seventy degrees to the horizon. 
Early in the afternoon we reached Limerick, when 
still another inconsistency happened, for our spruce 
carman would not accept a half-sovereign in payment, 
being ignorant of the nature of the coin; nor could the 
difficulty be adjusted, till a by-standing waiter gave 
him ten downright shillings instead. 

Limerick has an old and a new, a fine and a wretched 
side: entering by the new and fine, we thought we 
had never seen a handsomer city of its size. The 
streets are spacious, the houses lofty, and of the people 
on the pavement, a large proportion are evidently in- 
dividuals in affluent circumstances. On looking more 
narrowly, we could perceive miserable mendicants 
in abundance, mingled with groupes of fashionably 
dressed ladies, and the other denizens of a gay city. 
Limerick exports about a million of produce per an- 
num, and thrives, as do Waterford, Cork, and Tralee, 
by what tells only of the general misery of the coun- 
try. Public money has been expended liberally in the 
erection of bridges and harbours, which give a mo- 
dern-world air to the place; yet in these harbours we 
saw few vessels, besides the mean craft already alluded 
to, by which peat is brought from the bogs of Kerry. 
Till lately, the river was crossed here by a bridge of 
fourteen arches, and quite level, which had stood since 
the year 1210, There are still some buildings of hie 
antiquity in the older part of the city—the cathedral, 
for instance, from the top of which we enjoyed a fine 
view—and certain huge bastions and towers, which 
were formerly serviceable in defending Limerick. In 
strolling through the old town, we entered a series of 
streets, devoted to the business of a market, where 
we saw food exposed for sale, of a kind which had 
never before met our eyes, namely, the offal of pigs, 
raw and boiled. Long ranges of stalls were covered 
with this horrible stuff, which the poor people were 
chaffering for with the greatest eagerness. Our pre- 
decessor, Mr Inglis, visited many dens of peculiar mi- 
sery in Limerick, of which he gives a very striking 
account ; but for these we had neither time ner in- 
clination, 

The Shannon, including its estuary, extends dia- 
gonally through Ireland for two hundred and forty 
miles, navigable from the mouth almost to the source, 
except for a few miles immediately above Limerick, 
where the descent of the river renders a canal neces- 
sary. With the assistance of this canal, it opens ten 
counties to the benefits of carriage by navigation ; by 
the aid of another (the Grand) canal, which leaves it 
at Ballyshannon and extends to Dublin, it connects 
the east and west sides of the island. Even the brieé 
space of rapid descent above Limerick can scarcely be 
considered as a drawback from the utility of the river, 
for the vast volume of water which there pours down 
a hundred and forty-seven feet of descent, could give 
mechanical power to thousands of mills and manufac- 
tories, if such were established on its banks. Instead 
of proceeding by the canal to Killaloe, where the na- 
vigation of the natural river is resumed, we took a 
car by Castle Connel, in order that we might see the 
famed Rapids of the Shannon, which are in the neigh- 
bourhood of that village, and which we found w bea 
very grand spectacle. Let the reader imagine a river 
much larger than either the Tay or the Thames, rush- 
ing, and reeling, and dashing, along a winding cham- 
nel full of rocky obstructions, over which the water 
whitens and sparkles tumultuously ; and this amidst 
a beautifully ornamented park: such are the Rapids 
of the Shannon, At Killaloe, we entered a steam- 
boat, and proceeded along the river, which soen ex- 
panded into the lake called Lough Dearg, twenty-four 
miles long, and surrounded by a beautiful but ill. 
cultivated country, To one accustomed, in a countre 
naturally poor, to see the industry of man endeavour 


ing to improve upon the most unfavourable cireum 
stances, and actually succeeding in doing so to a great 
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extent, it was painful here, as every where else through- 
out the south of Ireland, to see a country, rich in soil, 
and blessed in some of the most appreciable of the ac- 
cidents of nature, left by man almost to itself. The 
steam-boat, in which we now sailed through a fine 
country, extending between one great city and another, 
contained very few of either tourists or individuals 

in business. At Bannagher, where a fair was 
just about to conclude, we received only one or two 
additional passengers. At Ballyshannon, where we 
left the line of lake and river, and entered the canal, 
a lamentable appearance of desolation overspread the 
storehouses and wharves which had been erected many 
years before for the inland trade. All that nature can 
give was there; and many of those things which go- 
vernments and large combinations of public-spirited 
men can do for a country, had been done, Nothing 
was wanting but the people and the trade. 

In the canal passage-boat, dinner was served upon 
a table extending along the centre of the narrow 
cabin, and a company strangely miscellaneous partook 
of it. Every thing connected with the canal, even to 
the cookery in the passage-boats, and the charges for 
food and liquors, seemed well managed. We here 
made the remark, that, throughout all our journey, 
we had heard scarcely a word of politics. If we had 
been to judge of Ireland from what had met the eye 
and ear, we should have said that it was a country re- 
markably free from agitating topics. The explanation 
perhaps is, that we had entered no company exclu- 
sively attached to one side of politics. The questions 
which agitate Ireland are of so stormy a kind, that, 
in mixed companies, a whisper of sentiment respecting 
any of them would be sure to lead to altercations 
subversive of peace. It is probable, then, that the 
politeness and natural good feeling of the _—— in- 
duces them, on all such occasions, to confine them- 
selves to general questions. ‘ 

When it is mentioned that we stopped for the night 
at Tullamore, and next afternoon arrived in Dublin, 
the narrative part of this series of papers may be con- 
sidered as complete, for the historiographer of the party 
immediately proceeded towards his own country. In 
looking back upon the excursion, I cannot help re- 
peating, that, in the novel aspect of the country, the 
peculiar character of the inhabitants, the cheerful 
mode of travelling by outside cars, and the various 
antiquarian and picturesque objects presented to no- 
tice, 1 experienced as great an amount of gratification 
from the eighteen or twenty days I spent in the south 
of I , as I could have expected from the same 
space of time devoted to a survey of any of the neigh- 
bouring continental states, If, by giving to the world 
this very unpretending chronicle of what I saw in 
Ireland, I should have made any of my fellow-coun- 

of the island of Great Britain better acquainted 

with that country than they previously were, or in- 
spired them with an anxiety to be better acquainted 
with it, my humble labours will not be in vain. Much 
of the evils of Ireland is owing to the ignorance of the 
British le respecting the country and its inhabi- 
tants. t we do not know of, we are naturally 
indifferent to, if not something more. In ordinary 
life, as individuals, how often do we, for no cognisable 
reason, contract a kind of antipathy towards a next- 
door neighbour, and live for years under the influence 
of it, till, by accident, some day, we fall into diseourse 
with him, and find him in reality a most worthy and 
agreeable person ; so do the English appear to have 
contracted an unfriendly feeling towards the Irish, 
and so, I am persuaded, would it be exchanged, upon 
better acquaintance, for esteem and affection. If the 
higher motives of love and justice should be incompe- 
tent to place England and Scotland in a right relation 
towards this neglected, though nominally united coun- 
try, the secondary stimulus of mercanti profit is not 
wanting. In Ireland there are, as formerly mentioned, 
five millions of acres of waste but improvable land, 
great mineral wealth, and many natural advantages in 
the way of coasts, harbours, and navigable streams : 
indeed, Ireland might be described as a species of Ca- 
nada or Van Dieman’s Land, only close beside us, 
instead of being at a distance. The country thus par- 
tially reduced to man’s use contains an enormous 
ion of stout and willing labourers, not one- 

third of whom have constant employment, and whose 
sinews can be had at a few pence a-day. There 
are no fewer than two millions three hu thou- 
sand paupers in the island, a vast number of whom 
might be easily converted into useful labourers. What 
a vast field have we here for the employment of ca- 
pital! Now, what is the condition of Great Britain 7 
It is a country in which eapital is just as superabun- 
dant, as in Ireland it is deficient; and in which the 
perabund of capital is 

Ireland is the deficiency. This proposition may 
new to many; but it squares with the most advanced 
views of political philosophy. Capital, it is now ac- 
knowledged, may be so superabundant in a limited 
field of employment, that it will compete with itself, 
and reduce profits so low, that there will be a general 
distress. Britain is in the condition of a eountry, in 
which the field of employment is too limited for 
amount of the capital, and in which, accordingly, 

energies of both capitalists and labourers are cramped, 
and deprived of their proper reward. There may be 
excemive wealth of England ; but at , is one 
very ready field for its operations. ve te stated, 
it is only necessary, as a preliminary step, that Ireland 


should b a tented and peaceable country. 
How long it is to remain otherwise, no sagacity can 
foretell ; but every year during which it is prevented 
from becoming in itself ss and an aid to the 


rosperity of the sister kingdoms, is certainly to be 
bp avery of amenity, 


RILEY’S SUFFERINGS IN THE GREA? 
DESERT. 

Ow a former occasion, we presented to our readers an 
account of the wanderings of Alexander Scott, a ship- 
wrecked sea-boy, in the Great African Desert. We 
now lay before them an abridged narrative of a simi- 
lar misfortune, which, from the number of human 
beings involved in it, is calculated to excite a still 
deeper interest. 

James Riley, master and supercargo of the Ameri- 
can brig Commerce, sailed from New Orleans, on the 
24th of June, in the year 1815, for the western coast 
of Africa. The vessel was small, about two hun- 
dred and twenty tons burden, and was nearly new, 
and in fine order. Her crew consisted of George 
Williams and Aaron Savage, mates ; William Porter, 
John Hogan, James Barrett, Archibald Robbins, 
Thomas Burns, and James Clark, seamen ; Horace 
Savage, cabin-boy ; and a black cook, Richard Delisle. 
On the 9th of August, the Commerce touched at 
Gibraltar, and took in some wines and spirits, in ad- 
dition to the previous cargo of tobacco and flour. An 
old man named Antonio Michel was likewise taken on 
board, and the ship continued its course for the Cape de 
Verd Islands, After much thick weather, Riley dis- 
covered on the 28th that he had passed the Canaries 
without observing them. The fog increased, and on 
the same night the ship was suddenly found to be in 
the midst of breakers. Before the attempts of the crew 
to extricate themselves were attended with any suc- 
cess, the brig struck with such violence as to start 
every man from the deck. She bilged immediately, 
and the efforts of the crew were now directed entirely 
to getting their provisions and water from the hold, in 
the hope of reaching land in the boats. Land was 
seen by Riley in the morning at a very short distance, 
and by the assistance of a hawser rope carried on shore 
by Riley and Porter, at a great risk of their lives, 
every one of the crew was got safely ashore, with se- 
well barrels of water, wine, bread, and salted meat, 
and two boats. 

The exertions necessary for their immediate safety 

ented the crew of the Commerce yet seeing 
in its full extent their great misfortune. A few hours 
duced their fortable vessel to a wreck, and 
had given them, as a residence in place of it, a barren 
and inhospitable beach, They set actively to work, 
however, and by means of their oars and two sheeting 
sails, e atent. Their next object was to repair 
the boats, trusting that, when the weather moderated, 
they might put to sea, and reach some friendly settle- 
ment. The long-boat had received an injury in land- 
ing, and it was with difficulty that they could patch 
it up so as to float. But while they were employed in 
this labour, something like a human being was seen 
by one of the men at a little distance. The figure was 
liker that of an ourang-outang than a man; yet a 
man, to the cost of the mariners, he turned out to be. 
A ragged and scanty woollen cloth was this African 
Arab’s only covering ; his skin was a little lighter in 
colour than a negro’s, and his hair resembled a pitch- 
mop, sticking out every way six or eight inches from 
his head ; his eyes were red and fiery, and his mouth 
was exceedingly large; while sharp white tusks, and 
a long black beard, completed what Mr Riley thought 
the most terrific figure he had ever seen. This na- 
tive, who was evidently old, was aga * joined by 
two old women and several children. y were 
all armed with long knives, and, coming forward 
to the shipwrecked party, who did not oppose them, 
they commenced an indiscriminate plunder ; trunks 
and boxes, of which the crew had got a few ashore 
besides their provision barrels, were rifled of the 
clothing and other articles they contained. The crew, 
as we have said, did not resist this, seeing that the 
provisions were secured. These they were resolved 
to protect. 

On departing with their spoils, the Arabs made 
signs that they would return in the morning, and 
the crew, having cooked a good meal with the help of 
a fire which one of the native children had kindled, 
lay down to seek repose. Mr Riley describes his own 
state of mind on that night as inexpressibly painful. 
In addition to the miseries which were too probably 
im store for himself, the thoughts of his wife and five 
young children, solely ndent upon him for sup- 
port, weighed heavily on his spirits. Toil-worn as he 
was with the events of the day, the shipwrecked cap- 
tain tasted not the blessings of sleep on that sad night. 

In the morning, the old Arab, accompanied by two 

men, and bis wives, made his appearance accord- 
ing to promise, The evident object of the old wre«ch 
was to get possession of the tent. He pointed co the 
wreck, and menaced them off with his spear. Per- 
haps the Americans would have resisted, but the sight 


of a drove of camels with their drivers, to whom the 


old Arab shouted for assistance, made the party glad 
to put off in the long-boat for the wreck, which was 
still above water. From the deck the crew beheld 
the camels loaded with the provisions of the tent, and, 
to crown the misfortune, they saw the old Arab de- 
liberately stave in the heads of the casks, and empty 
their contents on the beach. After this operation, he 
gathered together every little article, and 
set fire to them in one pi 

No alternative was now left but to try the sea with 
their boat, leaky as it was, since, on wreck, the 
crew were exposed to be washed off during the night, 
and to go ashore seemed inevitable death at the hands 
of the barbarians, When they attempted to put off 
the boat from the ship, a surf struck her, nearly filled 
her with water, and drifted her back to the wreck- 
side. The Arabs now appeared to pity them, and 
made peaceful signs, inviting Riley, whom the old man 
knew to be captain, ashore. In proof of friendship, 
further, they held up a skinful of water, which Riley 
went and brought to the wreck, by means of the rope 
stretching between it and the shore. He again went 
on shore, and the natives paid him every mark of 
kindness for a time, until, suddenly, two young men 
pinned his arms to his side with the grasp of lions, 
and the women flourished their long knives in his 
face. eve | was their object, and Mr Riley was 
forced to hail his companions to bring all they had 

h A th d dollars were sent on shore in a 
bucket. This did not please them; more was hailed 
for, and poor old Antonio Michel came ashore. While 
the natives were busy rifling him, Mr Riley sprung 
from his keepers, and plunged into the sea. He reached 
the wreck in safety, but the natives wreaked their 
disappointment on Antonio, whom they killed on the 
spot. . 

The wreck was now fast going to pieces, and it be- 
came absolutely necessary to try the long-boat again. 
Success attended their exertions, and, with a live pig, 
a few pieces of salt pork, a few figs,. four gallons of 
water, and about four hundred dollars in money, they 
reached the open sea. The boat leaked so much as to 
require constant bailing, and the toil of this was so 
great, together with their inadequate support, that 
the eleven shipwrecked mariners became soon com- 
pletely exhausted, and almost callous to their fate. 
Still they continued at sea for several days, when ne- 
cessity forced them once more to seek the land. This 
they reached on the sixth day, being carried by a tre- 
mendous wave upon a dry and sandy beach. Their 
boat was now completely useless, and they left the 
shore by clambering till dark up the line of rocks, 
which forms, as they learned afterwards, Cape Barbas, 
On finding a convenient spot, they lay down and slum- 
bered soundly till daylight. 

Next day they resumed their march in a miserable 
condition. Without provisions, with wasted bodies, 
the heat excessive, their tongues cleaving to the roofs 
of their mouths, their feet lacerated and bleeding— 
such is the state Mr Riley describes them to have been 
in, and his own condition was no less miserable. They 
had not yet surmounted the high ground on the coast, 
and were unable to effect it during that day, four miles 
being the whole of their journey. Next day, Riley 
discovered a path which brought him to the summit, 
and, revived with the hope of finding on the other 
side some vegetable that might allay his burning thirst, 
he pushed eagerly forward. Alas! no tree, no shrub, 
not a blade of grass, met his 3 one uniform ex- 
panse of barrenness lay before him. He fell to the 
earth in despair, and lay for a time insensible. When 
his companions came to the spot, they too stretched 
themselves on the ground, exclaiming, “Tis enough ! 
here we must breathe our last ; nothing can live here.” 
Riley, recollecting that all looked up to him for en- 
couragement, and remembering his wife and children, 
was the first to throw off despair, and he fortunately 
persuaded them all to proceed. Still, as evening ap- 
proached, and neither food nor water seemed any 
nigher, despair began to enter again into the souls of 
the wretched , when one of them suddenly called 
out, “A light! light of afire!” This diffused 
new life among them, though, by their leader's ad- 
vice, they did not approach towards the spot till 
morning—a circumstance that speaks volumes for his 
prudence and self-command, since he was in that con- 
dition, he confesses, that he would have sold his life 
for a gill of water. Had they approached by night, 
they would most probably have been regarded as rob- 

bers, and put to death. Their reception in daylight 
renders this probable. A party of Arabs, watering 
camels, was the scene which met the eyes of the crew, 
on approaching in the morning the site of the fire. 
The Arabs instantly surrounded the crew, and stripped 
every man to the skin, in spite of their imploring looks 
and signs, A furious contest then commenced for the 
possession of the prisoners, and the natives cut and 
hacked each other dreadfully with their scimitars. An 
agreement was at length made, and the Arabs, who 
amounted to about one hundred persons, men, w 

and children, with nearly five hundred camels, divided 
into two parties, one of which moved off into the de- 
sert with six of the sailors, while the other remained, 
with Riley, Savage, Clark, Horace, and Dick the 
black cook. Mr Riley's first nourishment was a drink 
of brackish water, vith a little sour came!’s milk 
squeezed into it. He thought it, of course, delicious, 
and drank so much of it, that a bowel complaint was 
the consequence, 
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ions were, after filling a number of water-skins 
the brackish wells, set off likewise in a south- 
east direction. Five camels were selected for the 
sailors, which the poor men were ordered to mount. 
The Arabs had saddles, but the five unfortunates 
found themselves placed on a backbone, barely covered 
with skin, and sharp as an oar-blade, while their legs 
were stretched out at full length, as if on the roof of 
a house. When the whole party set off at a sharp 
trot, under a broiling sky, the sufferings of the cap- 
tives became dreadful. Bleeding and lacerated to the 
very heels, they could only retain their position b 
grasping the long hair of the humps behind whic 
sat. In this state of distress they continued till 
ni when, seeing no indications of a halt, they 
yed to be allowed to follow on foot. The women 
(chen they were surrounded laughed at their mi- 
sery, and Riley, at the imminent risk of his neck, 
slipped from the camel’s back. Alas! the ground 
was covered with sharp flints, and his feet, robbed of 
their coverings, were cut to the bone at every step, 
while his merciless keepers drove him onwards, 

At midnight the Arabs halted, and a pint of pure 
camel’s milk was given to each of the captives, which 
did them much good, though, from their being obliged 
to pass the night on the bare flints, and the wretched 
state of their bodies, none of them tasted sleep. Next 
morning, after the fourth only of a pint of milk wasgiven 
to each, the march was resumed. They soon came to a 
small valley, where tents were pitched, and about one 
hundred and fifty people assembled. Here the cap- 
tives were kept till midnight without food, and every 
indignity cast upon them that can be imagined. The 
women issued from the tents to spit upon them and 
revile them. A little milk and water was at last 
brought to them, and they lay down to sleep. Riley 
mentions a curious circumstance relating to a dream 
of this night. A tall young man, on horseback, and 
in a European dress, visited his slkumbers, and bade him 
not despair, for he should yet see bis family and his 
home. On afterwards seeing Mr Willshire, the con- 
sul, his actual deliverer, Riley recognised, he says, the 
visitant of his dreams. Whatever we may think of 
this, the dream lent the unfortunate man patience 
under his sufferings. 

The shipwrecked mariners were here allotted to 
separate masters, but continued fortunately to journey 

r in the same direction. During this day, 
Riley saw Williams, from whom he had been formerly 
separated; and such was the mate’s wretched condi- 
tion, that he told the captain to convey his last fare- 
well to his wife, as he had no hope of seeing the light 
of another day. After seven succeeding days of sore 
travel, the party to which Riley and his companions 
were attached turned towards the sea-shore, and when 
they made their evening halt, were met by two stran- 
gers, each of whom carried a double-barrelled gun, 
One of the women told Riley that the strangers were 
Sidi Hamet and his brother, traders in cloth from the 
sultan’s dominions. Sidi Hamet, fortunately, was a 
man in whom avarice had not subdued the feelings of 
humanity. His first act on coming up to the party 
evinced this. Clark, one of the sailors, was lying on 
the ground, a perfect wreck of a man, and apparently 
within a few minutes of perishing from exhaustion. 
Sidi Hamet gave him water, the first fresh water they 
had yet seen, and the poor creature revived wonder- 
fully. Sidi Hamet then, after questioning Riley closely 
as to his hopes of redemption at Suara or Mogadore, 
purchased him, though not without much bargaining, 
from the Arab who claimed him as a slave. After 
many entreaties, the trader bought also Horace, Clark, 
and Savage. ‘Io Hogan, who had joined Riley's party 
two or three days before, and to the black cook, Sidi 
Hamet, in spite of promises and prayers, would have 
nothing to say. 

The new master of the captives caused an old camel 
to be killed that evening, and gave them the blood, 
to them delicious food, boiled to the consistence of 
liver. On the ensuing morning, Burns came up with 
his master, and, being an old man, was bought by 
Sidi for an old blanket, The captives were now sup- 
plied with at least a substitute for clothing, the want 
of which, in such a clime, had covered their skins 
with blisters and cracks. Mr Riley got a check shirt ; 
Clark contrived to cover himself partly with an old 
sail; the two Savages had obtained goat-skins, and 
Burns an old jacket. : 

In this condition, mounted on camels, they set out 
with Sidi Hamet and his party, in a north-easterly 
direction, with the view of reaching the sea-coast, by 
ascending the northern side of the level desert. After 
nine days’ travelling, at the rate of nearly seventy 
miles a-day, they reached the sea on the 6th of Octo- 
ver. During this journey, their sufferings were great, 
though their master relieved them as much as lay in 
his power, Ever and anon, however, he vented ter- 
rible threats against Mr Riley, in case the Europeans 
at Mogadore should refuse to ransom them, Their 
course now lay along the sea-shore, which they con- 
tinued to traverse with great rapidity, and, on the 
\%h, reached a stream of clear water among culti- 
vated lands, Excess of joy at the sight of the rivulet 
so far overpowered them, that they could scarcely move 
forward to it; and when they did so, they plunged 
their heads into it like thirsty camels. 

After a violent quarrel between the brothers Sidi 
Hamet and Seid, and several other mischances which 
threatened to overthrow the now excited hopes of the 


a letter from Riley, imploring pity from the European 
consuls, or any r Christians resident there. After 
an interval of eight days, passed in such suspense as 
man se!dom feels, a messenger came to the captiv 
bearing a letter from Mr Willshire, the British con- 
sul, with instructions to bring the unfortunate men 
to Mogadore, where Sidi Hamet was detained as hos- 
tage for their appearance. After a journey of peril 
and suffering, of which a villanous father-in-law of 
Sidi Hamet was the cause, Riley and his companions 
came in sight of Mogadore, with the English colours 
and the American flag floating in the harbour. Their 
reception by Mr Willshire was of the warmest kind. 
He took them, one by one, by the hand, and, while 
the tears trickled down his manly cheek at the sight 
of their wretched state, he welcomed them to life and 
liberty. How easily the hardships they had endured 
might be read in their aspect, may be conceived from 
the fact, that Riley welded only ninety pounds, and 
one of his comrades forty ! Well may Riley say, that 
it is difficult to believe the spark of life could remain 
in bodies so reduced. 

Mr Willshire, the same gentleman who relieved and 
ransomed Alexander Scott, took the desert-worn sailors 
into his own house, and administered to them every 
comfort which their situation required. Soon after, 
they set out for their native land, which they reached 
in safety, to tell the tale which we have now briefly 
repeated. By Mr Willshire’s exertions, others of the 
crew of the Commerce were afterwards ransomed from 
their captivity, though several of them were never 
more heard of, and must have perished miserably amid 
the sands of Sahara. 


GLEANINGS RESPECTING SPAIN. 

(Jennings’s Landscape Annual, for 1837, from which a bricf 
extract was given in No. 253, isone of that improved and rational 
kind, which the public seems to have at length required, after a 
deluge of frivolous little miscellanies of mediocre prose and verse. 
Fora guinea, it presents a handsomely bound volume, containing 
a lively tour of Biscay and Castile, by Mr Thomas Roscoe, illus- 
trated by twenty-one splendid engravings of scenery, from draw- 
ings by Mr David Roberts. All who are aware of the picturesque 
character of the old towns and castles of Spain, and of the emi- 
nent talents of Roberts as a delineator of such antique objects, 
must be prepared for the praise we confer on this work, as de- 
cidedly one of the most beautiful of its class. 

From Mr Roscoe's intelligent narrative we make a few further 
extracts. ] 

THE ESCURIAL, 

In introducing an extract from Mr Roscoe's descrip- 
tion of the Escurial, it is necessary to premise, that 
this famed royal residence was built in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, by Philip II., husband of 
the English Queen Mary, in the midst of a scene of 
rocky and barren mountains, kindred in gloom to the 
mind of its founder, being designed rather as a mo- 
nastery than as a palace. Consisting of a parallelogram, 
measuring 640 feet by 580, “ it looks,’ says Mr Ros- 
coe, “ a forest of lofty domes, spires, towers, and pin- 
nacles. You behold balconies, balustrades, hanging 
galleries, roofs of all heights, columns, windows innu- 
merable, with broad esplanades, sheets of water, walks, 
and shady trees below, and the impression, if not that 
of beauty, is at least that of power aiming blindly at 
the sublime, and stumbling in its way on barbaric 
grandeur and magnificence. The church, which oc- 
cupies the centre of the whole pile, is spacious, lofty, 
and very richly decorated, and surmounted bya light 
cupola, The high altar, on which, in Catholic churches, 
we find the principal care generally bestowed, is com- 
posed of sumptuous marbles, agates, and jaspers, of 
extreme rarity, all found in Spain. Beneath is the 
burial-place of the royal family, heathenishly styled 
the ‘ Pantheon,’ and not unaptly applied, considering 
the character of the majority of the princes of Spain. 
We descend to this vault by a flight of twenty-five 
steps, and read over the door a Latin inscription, 
which informs the curious traveller that the place is 
sacred to the mortal remains of the Catholic kings of 
Spain. 
"The staircase by which we descend to the Pantheon 
is covered, like the building itself, with marble. This 
subterraneous building, which strongly calls to mind 
the descriptions given by travellers of the tombs of 
the Egyptian kings at Thebes, is one hundred and 
eight feet in circumference, and nearly forty in height, 
There is little here to remind us of being in the burial- 
place of Christian princes. The example of our Sa- 
viour, too generally forgotten by them during life, has 
not been imitated by the Spanish kings in their graves, 
The simplicity of Christ suited not with their ideas 
of sepulchral magnificence. =~ would render Hades 
a place of delight, a place where the disembodied shade, 
if still cheered by the sight of marbles, bronze, gold, 
and the other gewgaws with which human vanity seeks 
to conceal or disguise our mortality, might love to 
wander, through halls dim and shadowy, but occa- 
sionally lighted up, when another inmate is added to 
that silent throng, by a — lustre, shedding its 
beans, like an infernal sun, from the cupola, upon that 
gorgeous nook of the nether world. 
This imperial abode of death is divided into several 


captives, Sidi at last set out alone for Mogadore, with 


pose. In one, significantly denominated the podridero. 
or ‘ place of putrefaction,’ the bodies of and 
— are consigned to the first ravages of corruption. 

lose to this is a chamber set apart for such personages 
of royal stock, of both sexes, as have not participated 
in the delights of sovereign power. 

The Rotunda, or Pantheon Leen d so called, is 
appropriated entirely to the remains of royalty. N 
dust is there but what once felt pleasure or pain upon 
a throne, and heard courtiers and poets-laureate bab- 
bling of its greatness and immortality. The flickering 
light of a torch now guides your footsteps through this 
dumb and motionless assembly of sovereigns, who 
once wielded the destiny of millions, while the dust 
of their satellites has long mingled with the clods of 
some common cemetery. By the aid of this dim light, 
rendered still more chilling and melancholy by that 
which descends through the gratings from above, you 
discern, opposite the principal entrance, an altar and 
a crucifix of black marble on a pediment of porphyry. 
The royal sarcophagi are arranged on either side of 
the altar in three rows, one above another, like the 
coffins in an Egyptian tomb, and in different compart- 
ments, divided from each other by noble fluted pilas- 
ters of marble. Of these sarcophagi, which are of 
bronze, and of a chaste and classic form, many, still 
empty, are ready to receive the ashes of kings yet to 
be. Moralists declaim, on the occasion of such visits, 
of the lessons humanity may learn from spectacles of 
this kind ; but I have never heard that people’s huma- 
nity was disposed to turn them to any good account. 

The ornaments which adorn this subterranean 
palace are tasteful and elegant. Both the walls and 
arches are encrusted with marbles exquisitely assimi- 
lated and shaded; the entrance is adorned with ten 
polished marble Doric columns, with bases, capitals, 
and medallions of gilded bronze; and, placed one on 
either hand, are two allegorical statues, the one of 
human nature, the other of Hope. 

We next visited the library of the palace. Here 
the principal riches consist in the manuscripts, which 
amount, it is said, to four thousand three hur dred, 
in Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin. No one, I be- 
lieve, has ever thoroughly examined them; so that, 
perhaps, some ancient works, supposed to be lost, may 
still exist in this monastery, I mean among the pa- 
limpsests, which, I make no doubt, many of them 
are. To discover this, however, must be the work 
of a resident, not of flying visitors like ourselves, 
whose thoughts were too little concentrated upon any 
one subject, even to allow of our making the best use 
of the little time we had to bestow. Of this superb 
manuscript collection, nearly six hundred, it is said, 
are Greek—probably the most valuable of the whole. 
Those in Hebrew are few, not exceeding sixty-seven ; 
but in Arabic, Latin, Castilian, and other languages, 
the number is very great. Among the leading curio- 
sities in the collection is reckoned the Greek Bible of 
the Emperor Cantacuzene, with a copy of the Four 
Evangelists seven hundred years old, magnificently 
embellished with miniatures; and a Greek Liturgy, 
supposed by many to have been written by St Basil. 

The stranger, on entering the library of the Escu- 
rial, is always struck by the singular appearance of 
the books, that, instead of presenting their backs, 
as elsewhere, which the Castilians perhaps supposed 
would have been unpolite where a prince might per- 
chance sometimes take it into his head to look at them, 
are all placed the wrong way, and have their titles in- 
scribed at full length on the edge of the leaves. The 
librarians explain the circumstance differently. They 
tell the traveller that Arias Montanus, a learned Spa- 
niard of the sixteenth century, whose library served 
as a nucleus for hat of the Escurial, had arranged 
and titled all his books after this fashion, and after- 
wards introduced the practice into the royal library, 
where, for the sake of uniformity, it has ever since 
been observed. But this is only the old story of the 
Hindoo, who tells you that the world rests on an ele- 
phant, and the elephant on a tortoise, and so on. 
The question always arises, why did Arias Montanus 
adopt this plan? At present, perhaps, even those 
who conform to the practice know no more than we of 
the true reason of its adoption, and merely follow es- 
tablished custom because it has been established. But 
other subjects of greater interest will be found to en- 
gage the visitor's attention in this grand emporium of 
learning.” 

SHEEP-PASTURING IN SPAIN. 

Up till the present time, a most extraordinary sys- 

tem of sheep-pasturing has prevailed in Spain, in- 

stead of all the tlocks being fed on certain farms, or 
on grounds belonging to the proprietors, a large 
proportion of them are conducted in a sort of vagrant 
way over nearly the whole of Spain, to whatever pas- 
tures their masters please to take them ; thus injuring 
private property, and making the whole country one 
vast common; with this difference, that it is only the 
nobles, clergy, and other rich proprietors, who possess 
the privil This great confederacy is called the 
mesia, ‘* The society, or association, to which the 
travelling flocks belong (says the author), consists of 
the nobles, ecclesiastics, and other rich proprietors, 
whose united sheep are called merinos, By some, the 
origin of the custom has been referred to that age in 
which the great plague ravaged Spain, and carried off 
two-thirds of its population; upon which, the few 


chambers, each appropriated to some particular pur- 


persons who survived took possession of the unowned 
lands, but, not being able to bring them into cultiva- 
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tion, converted the ter portion into pasturage. 
What was then the cfiect of a national calamity, in 
the end became itself the cause of much greater evil, 
perpetuating, long after the necessity for it had ceased, 
the pastoral life in a large portion of the country, 
where the sheep may to have 
up the peasantry and the poor. is is particularly 
in and the kingdom of 
where possess immense grazing estates without 
any a practice which calls loudly for an 

rian law, to regulate the amount to which persons 
shall be allowed to plunder the community. 

The term mesta, as I have already observed, signi- 
fies an united flock belonging to many proprietors, 
which in general consists of about ten thousand sheep, 
though sometimes the number is far greater. Over 
each of the small separate flocks, the union of which 
constitutes the mesta, is placed an officer called a 
mayoral, who not only keeps watch over the shepherds 
and directs their movements, but is also required to 
be possessed of considerable experience in the manage- 
ment of sheep, as with him rests the choice of pastur- 
age, and the treatment of such diseases as these animals 
are liable to. His salary is considerable, and he is 
allowed a horse to ride on, with fifty subordinate 
shepherds, divided into four classes, to each man of 
whom, in addition to their wages, which vary from 
one pound eleven shillings to eight shillings per month, 
a daily ration of two pounds of bread is regularly 
allowed. A small sum, under the name of travelling 
expenses, is presented to each shepherd on the depar- 
ture and return of the mesta, besides the privilege of 
keeping a few goats and sheep, which he may call his 
own, but can make no use of, since the wool and hair 
belong to the sheep-owners, and he can neither sell 
nor remove them, All the advantage he derives from 
them appears to be the milk. 

Having passed the winter in the plains of Estrema- 
dura, Leon, Old and New Castile, and Andalusia, the 
flocks are put in motion about the end of April or the 
beginning of May, taking their route towards the 
pons ara. Y and in general moving as far north as 
Aragon, Navarre, and Biscay. Many large flocks are 

tured in the mountains about Segovia, Soria, and 
| orcad where it is supposed that the migratory 
sheep could not endure the cold of winter, though the 
native breeds stand it extremely well. During their 
sojourn in the mountains, the sheep have a quantity 
of salt frequently administered to them, as medicine, 
to counteract the effects of the herbage they there meet 
with. The salt being distributed over large flat stones, 
the sheep are driven thither, and suffered to eat what 
uantity they please; but on these days care is taken 
that they do not graze on calcareous soils, but on ar- 
gillaceous, where they appear to feed with the eager- 
ness of a Madrid gourmand. Towards the close of 
September, the temperature of the mountains being 
aow considered tuo cool and inclement, the flocks are 
once more put in motion, and, turning their faces 
southward, descend into the low country, and spread 
themselves over the warm plains of Estremadura, 
Andalusia, and Leon, 

In the month of May, during their journey towards 
the mountains, the operation of sheep-shearing takes 
place. This, in Spain, is a business of immense im- 
portance, frou: the large scale on which it is conducted, 
and the ceremonies which precede and attend it. 
Among the:n it holds the same rank as the harvest or 
vintage in other countries; and the shepherds, of 
course, have an interest in religiously preserving the 
ancient customs, in other respects so congenial with 
the season of the year. The shearing is carried on in 
spacious buildings, called esguileos, capable of con- 
taining flocks of from fifty to sixty thousand. Feasts, 
songs, and a kind of Saturnalian revels, in which both 
proprietors and shepherds join, accompany the pro- 
ceedings; and none seem serious excepting the sheep, 
that from the noise around them appear to entertain 
strong apprehensions of being eaten, as Spaniards sel- 
dom grow obstreperous but when they are going to 
dinner, or to dispatch an enemy. 

The workmen engaged iu this pastoral occupation, 
which is very offensive, though it tells very well in 
poetry, are divided into a number of classes, each of 
which vindicates to itself some particular branch of 
the business. One thousand ewes afford employment 
to about one hundred and twenty-five persons ; while 
the same number of wethers having, to use the shep- 
herds’ own phrase, ‘more of the devil in them,’ re- 
quire to be kept in order by at least two hundred 
men. 

Each animal yields three, or, according to some re- 
ports, four kinds of wool, more or less fine, the dif- 
ference depending on the part of the body from which 
itistaken. The females, as among mankind, are most 
finely clad; and their clothing, moreover, is most 
eeanty, the fleeces of three wethers being equal in 
weight to those of five ewes, whose whole coat does 
not exceed five pounds. The sheep having been pro- 

y robbed of their warm jackets, the wool is col- 
aon in bales, and either conveyed to the several 
sea-ports for exporting, or, especially if designed for 
native use, tocertain places in Castile, called washing 
stations. 

Whatever is carried on during a number of succes- 
ive centuries, must of necessity be regulated by certain 
roles and customs, This is the case with the migia- 
tions of the mesta; and the reader will perceive, from 
the spirit of those ordinances, how completely the in- 
terests of the many are sacrificed to those of the few. 


These aristocratic sheep, on the way to their villas on 
the mountains, or in returning back to winter quarters, 
have the right to pass unmolested over the pastures 
and commons belonging to the villages situated on 
their road; and, like a cloud of locusts, too frequently 
make bare the landscape, as far as their ravages ex- 
tend.” A court has been appointed to regulate the 
mesta, and settle disputes among the proprietors and 
shepherds, but it operates with no advantage what- 
ever to the parties who suffer by the encroachments 
of the proprietors of the flocks. 


THE HOME OF LOVE, 
(By Mrs Hemans.]} 
Thou mov'st in visions, Love !—Around thy way, 
E’en through this world’s rough path and changeful day, 
For ever floats a gleam, 
Not from the realms of moonlight or the morn, 
But thine own soul's illumined chambers born— 
The colouring of a dream ! 


Love, shall I read thy dream ?—oh ! is it not 
All of some sheltering, wood-embosomed 
A bower for thee and thine? 
Yes! lone and lowly is that home; yet there 
Something of heaven in the transparent air 
Makes every flower divine. 


Something that mellows and that glorifies, 
Breathes o'er it ever from the tender skies, 
As o'er some blessed isle ; 
F’en like the soft and spiritual glow, 
Kindling rich woods, whereon th’ ethereal bow 
Sleeps lovingly awhile. 


The very whispers of the wind have there 
A flute-like harmony, that seems to bear 
Greeting from some bright shore, 
Where none have said Farewell !—where no decay 
Lends the faint crimson to the dying day ; 
Where the storm’s might is e’er. 


And there thou dreamest of Elysian rest, 
In the deep sanctuary of one true breast 
Hidden from earthly ill : 
There wouldst thou watch the homeward step, whose sound 
Wakening all nature to sweet echoes round, 
Thine inmost soul can thrill. 


There by the hearth should many a glorious page, 
From mind to mind th’ immortal heritage, 
For thee its treasures pour ; 
Or music’s voice at vesper hours be heard, 
Or dearer interchange of playful word, 
Affection’s household lore. 


And the rich unison of mingled prayer, 
The melody of hearts in heavenly air, 
Thence duly should arise ; 
Lifting th’ eternal hope, th’ adoring breath, 
Of spirits, not to be disjoined by death, 
Up to the starry skies. 


There. dost thou well believe, no storm should come 
To mar the stillness of that angcl-home ;— 
There should thy slumbers be 
Weighed down with honeydew, serenely blessed, 
Like theirs who first in Eden's grove took rest 
Under some balmy tree. 


Love, Love! thou passionate in joy and woe! 
And canst thou hope for cloudless peace below— 
Here, where bright things must die? 
Oh, thou! that wildly worshipping, dost shed 
On the frail altar of a mortal head 
Gifts of infinity ! 


Thou must be still a trembler, fearful Love! 

Danger seems gathering from beneath, above, 
Still round thy precious things ; 

Thy stately pine-tree, or thy gracious rose, 

In their swect shade can yield thee no repose, 
Here, where the blight hath wings. 


And, as a flower with some fine sense imbued 
To shrink before the wind’s vicissitude, 

So in thy prescient breast 
Are lyre-strings quivering with prophetic thrill 
To the low footstep of each coming ill; 

—Oh! canst Thou dream of rest ? 


Bear up thy dream! thou mighty and thou weak ! 
Tleart, strong as death, yet as a reed to break. 
Asa flame, tempest-swayed ! 
He that sits calm on high is yet the source 
Whence thy soul's current hath its troubled course, 
He that great deep hath made! 


Will He not pity ?—He whose searching eye 
Reads al! the secrets of thine agony ?— 
Oh! pray to be forgiven 
Thy fond idolatry, thy blind excess, 
And seek with Hin that bower of blessednese— 
Love! thy sole home is heaven ! 


—National Lyrics, Curry Jun. and Co. Dublin, 1836. 


AN EAST-INDIAN VILLAGE, 


Should the white face of the European stranger be seen within 
the walls of a village, the wild dogs of the place will keep up an 
incessant barking, the cows and very cattle seem afraid of him, 
the females conceal their faces as he , and the children 
run in to their parents quite terrified. Should he pass by the 
abode of a Brahmin, or one of the more wealthy class, he will 
generally see it built of mud, and destitute of windows, with a flat 
rvof. The form of the building is generally square, with an open 
courtyard in the centre, to secure the cattle. Towards this 
courtyard, the house is open, the roof on that side being sup- 
ported, not by a slid wall, but by wooden posts placed at cer- 
tain distances. From ‘he strect or lane of the village, nothing 
can be known of wat is going on within the precincts of the 

ttle courtyard ana house, and nothing can be seen but a high 
mud wall, and strong door, admitting the ingress and egress of 
the people and cattle. Should the stranger look within this 
door, the whole family will be thrown into the greatest commo- 
tion; the females will conceal themselves in the farther cham- 
bers; the head of the family approaches, remains silent, yet 
seems determined that the stranger shall not advance to defile 
his cooking place, round which are several bright brass pots. 
Nothing is to be seen which, in the English sense of the word, 
may be called furniture. If the stranger enter the hut of the 
common cultivator, he will find the alarm of the natives much 
less ; the door is so low that he can scarcely enter, and when he 
has reached the interior, it is full of smoke—such a thing asa 


chimney bas not yet been thought of. Near the cooking pot are 


piles of common earthen pots, containing salt, onions, and red 
pepper, and old bags or dirty clothes, with spices. In one corner 
stands the large round basket containing the family grain, and 
on the floor are the two stones for grinding the daily allowance 
of meal, near which naked children are crawling up and down. 
It is impossible to stand upright without danger to the head, 
against the cross sticks which support the flat roof. Opening from 
this room is another, the family sleeping apartment: here all is 
pitch dark, and the beds are lying on the ground. The stranger 
will now be glad to reach the pure air outside, where he may ob- 
serve the rude Hindoo implements of husbandry, not in use, 
lying at the door, and see the cultivator’s lean, worn-out bullocks, 
which have toiled all day, eating their scanty allowance of pro. 
vender for the night. It will be long before a stranger can learn 
the real feelings of such people. Fear still rules over them. But 
through much kindness, and long-continued intercourse, they 
will at length express their sentiments of the government, and 
will say, ‘‘ We have indeed still peace and security under the 
British, but are fast becoming a country of beggars.”— Archibald 


IMPROVEMENT IN COPPER WORKS. 

In the neighbourhood of Swansea, in South Wales, as we are 
informed by a person who has been on the spot, some parts of 
the land appear as if completely blighted and burnt up, from the 
deleterious influence of the smoke and effluvia from the copper 
works; when the wind blows from the quarter where the works 
are situated, a taste arises in the mouths of the ple as if t 

were sucking a penny-piece. It is gratifying to think that nui- 
sances of this description are likely to be abated by a new method 
of carrying off the smoke of the copper furnaces, by which method, 
also, a great saving will be effected in the metal, inasmuch as 
the copper~dust now blown away in the shape of smoke will be 
pr d from ping. The plan is this:—Attached to the 
new works belonging to Messrs Vigors and Company, Cwm 
Avon, is a tunnel for consuming and conveying copper smoke, 
eleven hundred yards in length, namely, from the smelting fur- 
naces to the top of the high hill towards the north-west, called 
Moly-Mynyddau. In this elevated spot the small quantity, if 
any, that will escape precipitation, will find its way into the air. 
Few persons, probably, are aware of the immense quantity of 
copper thus saved to the proprietor, which in former times was 
deposited on the neighbouring lands, subjecting him to most ex- 
pensive actions. In a tunnel not long since made by Messrs 
Williams and Company, in their works on the Swansea river, 
two hundred tons of copper were taken out, which had been pre- 
cipitated in the short space of one year; the value of this was 
L.2000, and much was still left in the tunnel. Chambers are 
made in the tunnel for attracting the smoke, which is further 
promoted by the use of steam, so that little of it is allowed to reach 
the place of exit till in its passage it has deposited all its sub- 
stance. This material, therefore, which not only was formerly 
lost, but did serious mischief to the adjoining lands, thereby en- 
— law-suits of ruinous expense, becomes now a matter of 


ALMACK’S, 

The rise of Almack’s (an exclusive fashionable dancing bh 
at the west end of London) may serve to illustrate the mode in 
which this sort of empire was consolidated. A few pretty women, 
not in the highest 1ank of the nobility, met at Devonshire House 
to practise quadrilles, then recently imported from the Continent. 
The establishment of a subscription ball was suggested, to which 
none but the very élite were to be admissible ; the subscription to 
be low, with the view of checking the obtrusive vulgarity of 
wealth. The fancy took, and when it transpired. that the pa- 
tronesses had actually refused a most estimable English duchess, 
all London became mad to be admitted ; exclusion was univer- 
sally regarded as a positive lossof caste, and no arts of solicitation 
were left untried to avert so horrible a catastrophe. The wives 
and daughters of the oldest provincial gentry, with pedigrees 
traced up to the hepiarchy, have been scen humbling themselves 
by the lowest acts of degradation to soften the obdurate anto- 
cratesses. The fancy has gradually abated, and the institution 
is now tottering to its fall; but its origin is worth recording, as 
a ludi hh in 


of societ; 
Quarterly 


THE SHARK, 

The power it possesses of preserving the vital spark, in spite of 
wounds and mutilation, for so long a time, is most wonderful. I 
have been at the death of many sharks, and have occasionally 
been almost induced to believe, in the very tecth of physiologic al 
science, that this power of a final cffort exists by some law of its 
mechanism, even after the last spark is gone. In short, I think 
the evil spirit of a shark, when it quits home, has yet the faculty 
of leaving its trap set. It dies; but its jaws remain at full-cock. 
It makes its will and departs, appointing its ** fearful and won- 
derful” construction to be its own executor. Sailors call it a sea- 
lawyer.—Monihly Repository. 


POPULAR EDUCATION, 

The general desire for education, and the general diffusion of 
it, is working, and partially has worked, a great change in the 
habits of the mass of the people. And though it has been our lot 
to witness some of the inconveniences necessarily arising from a 
transition state, where gross ignorance has been suporseded by a 
somewhat too rapid communication of instruction, dazzling the 
mind, perhaps, rather than enlightening it, yet every day removes 
something of this evil. Presumption and self-sufficiency are 
sobered down by the acquirement of useful knowledge, and men's 
minds become less arrogant in proportion as they become better 
informed. There cannot be a doubt, therefore, but that any evils 
which may have arisen from opening the flood-gates of education, 
if I may so say, will quickly flow away, and that a clear and co- 
pious stream will succeed, fertilising the heretofore barren intel- 
lect with its wholesome and perennial waters.—Bishop Butler's 


A HINT TO TOBACCO-CHEWERS, 

America consumes a vast quantity of tobacco in chewing. The 
manufactory which I visited appeared exclusively occupicd in 
preparing it for this purpose. The first process devolves on the 
oldest negresses, who assort the different kinds of leaves. The 
stalks are then taken out, and the tobacco rolled on a table till 
it has acquired the necessary form. 1 shudder when I think of 
those excessively dirty hands which handled the very tobacco 
that was soon after to be chewed by elegant amateurs. The most 
disgusting part, however, of the whole preparation, was the ma- 
nufacture of the tobacco of inferior quality. 1 is only neces-ary 
to witne=s these once, to take a dislike to tobacco 
for life.—Arfwedson 
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